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* The world was sad—the garden was a wild— 

** And man the hermit sighed, till woman smil’d.” 
CAMPBELL. 
‘The course of these essays is altogether desul- 

toiy, and necessarily so, from the various avoca 
tions of the Editor. 
morality, somewhat as the erratic Parthian was 
wont to carry on his wars, or as the wandering 
Esquimaux of our own times and our own clime 
commits his depredations. We pounce upon the 
enemy’s territory at any point, which happens 
to be exposed, and attack the first objects that 
throw themselves, or are thrown by accident, in 
our way. 


We were not long since in a circle, where the 
rights of women were the sabject of discussion. 
The condition of women in all ages passed briefly 
in review ; and the wrongs of women were pa- 
thetically lamented, from the banishment of Ha- 
car, the fair slave of Apranam, to the recent de- 
sertion of the wife of Byron, by that eccentric 
but immortal gentus. 


The age of chivalry, which Burke depicted 
with so much eloquence, when he »oured forth 
his ever-memorable eulogy upon the unfortunate 
Antoinette, it was agreed, by all the ladies present, 
was the age they would like to recal. This was, 
indeed, the golden age of female felicity, when 
the women held that unlimited ascendancy over 
our sex, to which their fair descendants of the 
present day have no difficulty in believing them- 
selves richly entitled. , 


The subject of scolding wives and brutal hus- 
bands, was not forgotten on this occasion ; and we 
derived no small degree of amusement from the 
zeal and ingenuity vith which several sprightly 
women vindicated the female character from the 


We combat in the cause of | 
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imputation of termagancy. We took no part in 
the conversation, being seized at the time with | 


a fit of taciturnity, and not a little disposed to lis- | 


ten, where so many seemed eager to be heard. 
But as we have ever cherished a respectful ve- 
neration for the fair daughters of creation, the 
reader will not be surprised to find our sympa- 
thies enlisted in behalf of oppressed wives ; or 
that we seize the present moment to express our 
sentiments on so delicate a subject, while the 
circle of taste, beauty and intelligence, still vi- 
vidly presents itself to our imagination, animated 
by a discussion which called forth the liveliest 
sallies of wit, and gave to the eye and the cheek 
of the fair disputant, the brilliancy of the ruby 


|| and the blush of the rose. 


How often do we read of Xantirre, the wife 
of Socrates, as having been one of the most ar- 
rant vixens the world ever produced. The fire 
of her temper, the fury of her tongue, is the 
theme of many an epigram and anecdote, in 
which whilst the wife is degraded to the level of 
a demon, the husband is exalted to that of a deity. 
Whilst she is represented as pouring out the 
vials of her wrath upon his devoted head, Socrates 
is made to testify to the beauty and dignity of his 
philosophy, by the calmness and fortitude, with 
which he bore the insults of an infuriated woman. 
It is lucky for the fame’ of this ancient vixen, 
that she was the wife of a Philosopher ; but for 
this circumstance her name might have slumber- 
ed with her ashes, as that of many an honest cob- 
bler’s wife, who could use her tongue with the 
same disgraceful facility, has done for ages, de- 
riving no lustre from association, and consequent- 
ly lost among the rubbish of the tombs. 

From this oft-repeated story of Xantippe, which 
has been said and sung in so many various forms, 
it comes, we believe, that scolding wives in mo- 


‘rarely happened that their husbands could claim 
| the philosophy of Socrates. 

| In reflecting on this Athenian couple, whose 
domestic broils, if broils they may be called, 
where the rage and fury were all on one side, 
have been thought worthy of preservation by his- 
_torians and biographers, it struck us forcibly, that 
whilst Aantippe stands conspicuous on the page 
of history as a scolding wife, no scolding busband 
has arrived at the same distinction ; at least we 
‘recollect no one who has thus been handed down 
to posterity as having served his wife with the 
same daily dish of clamour and abuse as that 
which Xantippe never failed to prepare for her 
philosophic spouse. 

| The reason of this silence which history and 
biography have observed in relation to mate ter- 
magants, must be, that we have had few or no 
fem.le historians or biographers, whilst men 
alone have been left to record the events, and 
paint the characters of both ancient and modern 
times. 





But be this as it may, the fame of Xantippe, on 
the one hand, and the silence of history as to any 
male rival of her furious loquacity, on the other, 
seem to have sanctioned the idea, that while 
scolding wives are common nuisances in domestic 
life, scolding husbands are as rare as comets or 
sea serpents. 


The prevalence of this notion, we conceive to 
be unjust and injurious in relation to the fair sex, 
It is time to vindicate their cause, and though the 
vindication may not be very flattering to the 
pride of men; yet as justice is our polar star, 
we feel bound te assert the dignity of the female 
character in this respect, however humiliating it 
| may be to the pride ef our brother ‘* lords of the 


creation.” 
We shall briefly, therefore, state a few reasons, 











dern times have taken her name, though it has i why the number of male termagants, or brutal 
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husbands, is in all probability equal to, if it do 
not exceed, that of scolding wives. But as our 
limits are necessarily contined, we must defer 
the subject till our next number, when we shall 
appeal, with becoming diffidence, to the good 
sense of our fair readers, to decide the case. In 
the mean time, we shall barely observe, as to an- 
cient times, that if Greece had reason to be 


ashamed of her Xantippe, the plague of Socrates ;. 


Rome could proudly boast of her Portia, whose 
glory it was to conquer the heart, to enjoy the 
confidence, and to share the fate of that Marcus 
Junius Brutus, who destroyed the tyrant of his 


country, and lost himself in the glorious, though | 


wnsuccessful pursuit of liberty. 

H. H. jr. 
LINES, 
1819, BEING THE WRITER’S 
BIRTH: DAY. 


WRITTEN DEC. 25, 


Great God! thy goodness let me sing, 
On this my natal day ; 

From thee, what joys, what pleasures spring, 
My grateful soul survey. 


When in the days of other years, 
The storms of woe assail’d 

“My wand’ring bark—then o’er my fears 
Thy promises prevail’d. 


The stranger’s fate, in foreign lands, : 


In early youth was mine : 
Around me, then, to raise up friends, 
The heavenly work was thine. 


When wreck’d on Ocean’s raging wave, 
No ray of hope there came, 

‘Thy matchless arm was stretch’d to save, 
And shield my sinking frame! 


The stormy Cape was bleak and bare, 
No verdure smil’d around 

The desert shore—yet even there 
Thy watchful hand | found! 


Snatch’d from the overwhelming flood 
To light, to life restor’d ; 

How leap’d my heart to thee, my God— 
Thy Providence ador’d! 


And since, through pain or peril’s hour, 
Thy hand has led my way ; 

Forsake me not, all-gracious Power, 
On this my natal day! 


O! spare me yet to praise thy name 
With gratitude and joy ; 

My God! thy goodness to proclaim, 
My heart, my tongue employ ! 
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Still let my life, serenely gay, 
Through future changes prove, 
Be every thorn that checks my way, 

Made harmless by thy love: 


And when the shades of death impend, 
The gloomy grave in view, 

Be thou my solace—thou my friend— 
My God! forever true! H. ET. je. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


FXTRACTS FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
Troy Lyceum of Natural History. 
No. II. ‘ 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE GEOLOGY OF A PART OF 

VERMONT, THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER, AND MONTREAL—-BY DR. 

EDWIN JAMES. 

The Green Mountains are a continuation of 
the primitive range, which extends down from 
Lower Canada through the states of Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and subsides in 
a plain near Bridgeport and Milford, on Long- 
Island sound. This range has no connection, how- 
ever,with WestRock at New-Haven; neither have 
any of the primitive ranges in New-England, as 
represented by Capt. Partridge, and by a later 
writer in the Philosophical Journal. The bed 
and both shores of Lake Champlain, St. John’s 
river, and the island of Montreal, are transition 
and secondary. 

At Ticonderoga the rock is granite, with gneiss 
and sienite inclining against its eastern and wes- 
tern sides. The compact limestone, forming the 
basis rock of Montreal island, the shores and 
island of St. John’s and Champlain, abounds in 
organic relics and masses of hornstone. Fre- 
quently it consists in part of siliceous sand. The 
largest proportion of the organic remains is made 
up of anomites. Pectenites are next in quantity ; 
orthoceratites and ammonites are not uncommon. 
Corallinites (by some considered as a species of 
sea-weed) are occasionally found here. At 
Crown Point the relics are not so abundant. Here 
the limestone has been cut through in construct- 
ing the fert, and it is found to rest on Breccia.— 
Beneath the breccia is the red sandstone, which 
here contains relics probably of corallinites ; 
though in one instance 1 discovered univalve 
moluscae. Sometimes this stratum passes into 
a kind of variegated sandstone, or something 
resembling granular quartz. All these rocks 
hold nearly a horizontal position. 

A range of hills runs along the east side of the 
lake from about five miles east of Ticonderoga 
through Burlington, &c. which consists of red 
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sandstone, passing into a light coloured sandstone 
upwards. It frequently rises to the height of 
one thousand teet above the surface of the lake. 
Beneath this stratum of red sandstone, and per 

jhaps below where the sandstone passes int, 
greywacke, is a stratum of limestone resting on 
argillaceous slate. 1 am inclined to consider 
this stratum as the true transition or metalliferous 
lunestone, notwithstanding its existence in North 
America has been questioned. Its texture is in. 
termediate, between the granular and the com- 
pact strata. Being below the sandstone it cannot 
be the compact or secondary stratum ; and as it 








i certainly contains organic relics, it cannot be the 


leranular. IT venture, therefore, to consider it as 


\ ; 
‘the same stratam with that in which. the silver 
THE STATE OF | 


imines of South America are imbedded. 
| The argillaceous slate, upon which the transi. 
ition limestone rests, contains argillaceous iron 
‘sees calcareous spar, sulphuret of iron, and, in 
one instance, | found corallinites embraced in it. 
{n the vicinity of Middlebury College, 1 have 
not been able to trace the arrangement of the 
strata with much satisfaction to myself; though 
I examined them more attentively here than at 
The country is decidedly pri- 
mitive, consisting of granular quartz, granular 
In ad- 
dition to the common difficulties attending geolo- 


any other place. 
limestone, mica-slite, talcose rocks, Xc. 
gical researches made in primitive countries, 


here seems to be a kind of interference among 
several cross 





The Green Mountain 
range ong!t to be minutely and attentively exa- 
mined by an experienced geologist, who has lei- 
sure to compare the various appearances on an 
enlarged view of the whole chain. 


ranges. 


Tue Pusuisning Commitrce. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH Boy. 
Sin, 

The following extract from the American 
Journal of Science, conducted by Professor Sil- 


liman, may be useful to the Canal Commissioners, 


as well as to others employed on our great canals. 


** ON A METHOD OF AUGMENTING THE FORCE 
OF GUNPOWDER. 


Extract of a letter to the editor, from Col. G. Gibls. 

** T employed last year a man in blowing rocks, 
and having seen an account of a method of substi- 
tuting a portion of quick lime for a part of the 
gunpowder usually employed, I was induced to 


make a number of experiments upon it. 1 now 
send you the results. 
“ Sunswick Farms, Oct. 19,1817. 1 certify 


that, having been employed by Col. Gibbs ip 
blasting rocks on his farm, I, by bis orders, made 
use of a composition of one part of quick lime 
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and two parts of gunpowder, and uniformly found 
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the same charge answer equally as well with the 
like quantity of gunpowder. 1 made upwards of 
fifty blasts in this manner, as well as several hun- 
dred in che usual way, and can therefore depend 
upon the accuracy of this statement. I found, 
however, when the powdered lime was mixed 


the day before, that the effect was diminished. 


| 


A ee eae 


straggling. That comes from not keeping straight 
forward. Yet with what ease and quickness an 


apology finds the way into a man’s head! Here’s 
an e.g. that popped into mine, for sometimes, 
leaving a right-a-head course : one say often do a 
hind thing by it. A lamb, hung in a hedge might 
die, poor thing, if every body kept straight for- 





It should always be ased the same day itis mixed. 
. POMEROY. 

* This preparation was gener: erally made in the 
morning, putin a bottle, and well corked, to pre- 
vent the access of external air.” 

The rationale of the process Col. Gibbs sup- 


poses to be owing to the desiccation of the gun- 
powder by the lime. ‘The attraction of moisture 
by gunpowder is stated by Rees, to be upwards 
of 16 per ct. ‘ I presume, therefore,” says Col. 


Cibbs, “that the lime, which, in its caustic state 





has a great affinity to water, attracts a portion of 
and leaves it ina state of 
dryness best fitted for inflammation. But if the |! 
line were to remain too long mixed with the | 
gunpowder, it would probably attach the water 


it from the powder, 





ef chrystalization of the nitre, and according to 
Count Rumford’s idea, destroy a great part of its 
power.’ ** It is well known that after a few dis- 
carges a cannon becomes heated, and the range | 
The 
charge of powder is therefore reduced about cn» || 
quarter, to produce the original effects.’ Col. 


Gibbs then states his opinion, that the increased 


s much greater, as well as the recoil. 
9 
eflect of the powder is caused by its desiccation 


by the heat of the cannon. I have 
in a newspaper a method of increasing the force 


lately seen 


of gunpowder by adding to it a portion of dry | 
saw-dust. ‘This operation probably must be ac- 


counted for on Col. Gibbs” principles. Perhaps 


other substences which would absorb moisture | 


trom gunpowder would have a good effect. 
W. 
roe 
FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. | 
Frienp Homespun, i 
Thou needest not be told, that I would fain be | 
useful to thee. Kut how ? That is the question. | 
The little influence 1 have, (and thou knowest 
every man has a little, has been exerted in favour | 
of thy paper ; and it shall continue to be while 
the paper continues, as at present, to merit it. 

But that, Henry, withont flattery, which I 
would not be guilty of towards any man, and es- 
pecially not, towards thee—unless, indeed, it | m 
should be found the only expedient left to make 
thee a better man ; for, (betwixt ourselves) | do 
not believe thee any better than thou shouldst Le, 
Doth that make thee nettle a tittle ? Not a bit ? 
That is a very fine blush, however, for a man of 
thy years. That blush does honour i. > thy heart, | 
aid my heart good to see it. For I ammistaken 
if I do not andevetned itexactly : Thou wouldst , 
fain be as good as thy best friend could wish thee. | | 





| For knowing 


ied, some 


! 
! that it can only find a place once 


| with other mis-shapen things. 


, the Plough Bo: 


| write an article a rod long ina 


ward, on the high road. ‘The lamb being disen- 
tangle: d, and the traveller may make such lawful 
‘use of the rosd, as to bim seemeth yvood. Be 
that as ilmay,to use a term Lelouging to a species 
of half civilized barbariiy, we shall endeavour to 
get back to the spot where we JLolted. 

Well, I was going to say, when I stopped all 
at once, to give thee a littie jog, which | hope 
may have done thee no harin—I was going to 
say, that the man who used his influence to ex- 
tend the circulation of the Plough Boy, was doing 
amuch greater favour to the sadividust whom he 
induced to take it, and e-pectally to the public, 
than to thee. Such exertion, therefore, is no 
certain mark of friendship towards its Editor. 
its merits, to wish its circulation, all 
that is required, is a moderate share of philan- 
thropy, withont which, mao is a brute. 

I would scribble a little, now and then, for the 
|| Plough Boy ; tor Lalways have most real leisure 
“ hen I do most. (a a secret whi ch may be explain- 

time or other, perhaps, -) but my scrib- 
bling would give iss 1 ss help than perplexity. 
My quill sprawls about so. that sometimes tt co- 
vers more surface than it should do ; and what 
is Worse than all, the depth to which it descends 


bears no proportion to the surface which it co- 


vers. | wish there bad never been such a pen |} 
before: perbaps, then, mine might have been | 
less so. 


And then again, to drag in a metaphor which 
seems at present to ny purpose, if f prepare a 
stone for thy fabric, it has such an odd shape, 

in a long time 
B ut to come back 
,to plain English, for two reasons, my corres- 
_pondence can be of very Jitile use to thee, to say 
, the best of ii: In the first place, thou hast cor- 
peepee dents who can give their best thoughts to 
y3 1 mean the best and principal 
| exertion of their intellects to the preparation 
‘articles for it. The difference betwixt such ex- | 


| ertions, and anbending the mind a little now and | 
To which | 


ithen, for amusement, ts very broad. 
the 
suppose nobody will ask. And, 

In the second place, it is thought that thou canst 
litthe more time 
than a sturdy plough boy would be hoeing a rod 
of corn, and with as much pleasure. 

Bat notwithstanding these staring objections to 
my scribbling for the Plough Boy —and in xood 


| truth they look as if they might make a modester 


man stick his quill behind his ear—yet, for cer- 
tai reasons, hereinafter to be mentioned, I have 
|something more than half a mind to make thee 
a proposition. 

There is a roaring evil in our country,seeking 
whom it may devour ; and it must be hunted down. | 
‘«Whata medley of metaphor !” Fie, Mr. Cr ite, 
| don’t waste thy time and ammunition upon such 
small game. 

That evil is intemperance—Drunkenness, 1) 
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Thy case, therefore, i isa liopafdl one, can lam jj me: 


of | 


preference should be given, by an Editor, [| 


| ; to useaw vend. that may well shock even 
ha ficuitiass. 

Thyself, friend Homespun, hast sometimes 
| chastised the race of tipplers, pretty well, both 
|above and below stairs ; and often given them 
\a rap overthe knuckles; and it may be hoped 
that thy labour of love hath not been altogether 
in vain. Dut would it not be worth while to try 
what a regular and steady attack may do ? 

The season of leisure among the Plough Boys 
has arrived. The season, too, of convivial in- 
temperance generally. And convivial intemper- 
ance, which many, who call themselves sober 
people are in the habt of indulging in, is the first 
and very seldom the last step towards down- 
right drunkenness ! 

| have afriend whom Llove, who takes the 
Plough Boy, and who is in great danger of being 
ruined by this vice. In other respects he is al- 
lowed, by all who know him, to bea most wor- 
thy man. ‘To his family, to whom he has _ hith- 
erto been an honcr, he threatens to be a disgrace 

To lure him from the gulf into which the 
course he is now pursing must inevitably prece- 
pitate him, to the shame and grief of many inno- 
ceut persons, is certainly a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. His case is undoubtedly 
the case of many. And if thou approve the plan, 
{have thought of addressing a series of epistola- 
ry articles to him, through the medium of the 
Plough Boy. ‘The principal object of which, to 
point out the enportance, and the way of escape 
trom the ruin that threatens him. The arga- 
ments adopted, and the manner of enforcing them, 
will be adapted to his condition and circumstan- 
ces. in general, however, they must suit every 
i case of intemperance. 
| If, therefore, he should unhappily be too tar 
| over the precipice to be saved from destruction, 
| Which may heaven forbid, yet the means employ- 
ied ip his favour may be useful to others, less far 
/advanced in the road to ruin. 

I will stipulate with thee, friend Homespun, on 
my part, that no article shall be more than halt 
as long as this, andif you chose, not over a 
tiied ; af thou wilt agree on thy part to give 
them, if regular frow arded, a regularly insertion. 
Perhaps, sucha stipulation may not please thee. 
Thou wilt inform thy friend. PETER. 

i al Perer will please to send on his epistles. 


~ PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES. 
We have on our files the following Agricultu- 


Pp RESIDEN’ 
ral Presidential Addresses, delivered at the late 
annual Fairs or Cattle Shows, viz. 
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Address of Gronas Tissitts, to the Agricul- 
| tural Society of Rensselear county ; of Arten R. 
Moore, to that of Clinton county ; of Asian 
Hammonp, to that of Westchester county ; of 
Exrsua Powexr, to that ef Saratoga county ; of 
Joun Nicuovas, to that of Ontario county. 

We shall commence their publication, with 
| that of Mr. Tibbitts, in our next, and shall follow 
| it up till we get through the series, agreeably to 
‘the order in which they were received. 


The remainder of the article on the subject of 
| the Scwilean, as a cure for the Hydrophodia, shalt 
| be published in our next. 
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ae ~ SHR OPI 7 a a rf ‘When the roots are taken up, they are suspen- |! preceeding year ,; should be sown early and thin 
ae ___ NAY Ka VNDe oossscss |) ded under cover, for ten or twelve days, to dry. | and in broad Cast ; because, if thickly sown, the 
FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. | During this time, much of the water of vegeta- | plants rot, and if sown late they are injured by a 
nie ET ‘tion is evaporated ; the plant becomes soft, and |\too rapid vegetation, The fall of the leaf, {he 
ied ‘| ’ rad : ‘is then subjected to the heat of an oven, from | drying of the stalk, and the brown colour of the 
; es Treatise on Agriculture. ‘which bread has beea taken. After a second || capsules, indicate the time for harvesting this 
Na ft ' baking it comes out dry and brittle ; and, to dis-|icrop. These last are carefully gathered and 
} et Section X. ‘engage from itthe earth, the small fibres and |! dried, and the seed separated from them. 
ve Set . , , ‘the outer skin ofthe root, it is lighty threshed | ; ae 
: ps Of viher plants useful in a@ rotation ef crops, and erith ia Gail uftne ohich it to Be fin nila V. Of Cole. 
at a adapted to our climate. | ‘ Cole is a variety of the cabbage, andthe seed 
OPS te if. Of Woad. ‘of which yields an oil very useful to the arts, and 
igs ‘hese may be brought under three classes ; | This plant, till 1756, was much employed and || renders the plant of great importance in agricul- 
| those which yield a colouring matter, those which || furnished the finest blue colour, and, in the opin- | ture. Its general management does not differ 
Pe yield oil, and those whose bark is convertible in- |) jon of some dyers, is even now very profitably || from that of any other variety of the kind. 
ca to clothing. Of the first, are madder, saflron and }) ynited with indigo ; giving to the colour imparted || When the seed is ripe, it must be carefully gath- 
i woad ; of the second, poppy, colzat, and pal- “by it, more intensity as well as duration. The || ered and separated from its chaff. The planta- 
a: ma christi ; and of the third, thax and hemp. | maturity of the leaves (the ouly useful part of the || tions of colzat in Flanders, and particularly in 
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the neighbourhood of Lisle ,Hasbrock and Douay, 
and on a part of the Escant, are immense. It 
generally follows a crop of well dunged, well la. 
boured potatoes, and is followed by one of wheat. 
lt makes part of their six years’ rotation. 

VI. Palma Christi, (the recinus of botanists 
has been cultivated in this state ; but whether 
profitably or not, we do not know. — Its seed 
zives an oil fit for lamps, but principally employ- 
ed as a medicine. The cultivation of this plant 
has been tried in the southern parts of France, 
but not on a large scale, as it was found to re- 
quire much ground and to give few seeds, which 
ripen only in succession. In Carolina, the stem 
attains the height of ten or twelve feet, and a di- 
ameter of four or five inches. As an ornamental 
shrub, the palma christi is much to be recom. 
mended. 


VII. Of the Sunflower. 


This plant is a native of Peru,and is cultivated, 
in Earope, principally for tle seeds, which give 
a large proportion of oil, of much use for domes- 
tic purposes. Jt requires a good soil, well ma- 
nured, and thoroughly worked and cleansed.— 
The seeds shonld be sown one foot apart, and in 
rows two feet asunder. In France, the stems 
are employed for fuel and pea sticks, and the 
leaves for fodder.(4) 


VII. Of Flaz. 


Plax is of Asiatic origin, and from its hardiness 
and usefulness, is generally diffused over the 
globe. No plant undergoes a greater change in 
the hands of labour, and few if any better repays 
the labour bestowed upon it.(5) It is cultivated 
with two different views—one, for the fibre 
which surrounds the stem, and which is conver- 
tible into cloth—the other, for the seeds, which 
j Yield an oi! very important to the arts. These 
(different objects have been supposed to be 
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1, Of Madder. | plist) is announced by their drooping aud by the 
Madder is the Erythros of the Greeks and the | yeilow colour which they take. At ay ht 
Ruiia of the Latins ; so called from its imparting |) they must be stripped from their stems, oused, 
a red colour to wool and leather. It is cultiva- | and lefi in mass tll, freed trom the water of ve- 
ted in the Levant, in France, in Flanders, and in ] Seater rt i pet aaa. Pa = 
Ungland; bat no where more extensively or) Wetght icy are then to be washed and reda- 
profitably than in Holland. ‘The province of | ced to a paste ; after which, a fermentation 
Zealand is principally occupied with it, and the | ea apr und a fecala ening ther en “ forms 
little island of Schowen alone gives annually one 1 ab “ « crust, W hich ts not to be broken, because 
thousand tons of the root. | Necessary to prevent evaporation. When the 
The species generally cultivated are two—the | fermentation has subsided, (which may be known 
Azara and the Izari; names by which they are | by the diminished stench) the miss is pounded 
called in the Levant, whence the seed is gene- | and formed into balls for use. rhe soil and pre- 
rally imported to Europe and preferred, to that | paration, indicated in the last article for madder, 
raised in more northern latitudes. | are most proper for woad. 
The soil most proper for this planfeis rich) yyy1, Of Saffron. 
foam, and the manures fittest for it, the sweepings | This plant 5 onliteated only Geo the clmata of 
of streets and gutters and the mud of ponds.(1). th» flowers, which give a yellow cotour employ- 
ft is remarked in England, that succeeds), . ee re ee ie i 
4 a cy, | ed in dying and in guache painting 
better after a grain than after agrass crop. The | - ying agp ge oS 
' , Cae lee Salah hie A It succeeds best in rich, friable black earth, or | 
preparatory lubeur shows: be performed i the |in one of a dark red or chocolate colour. Some 
lull, leaving a single ploughing only for the spring ; writers have remarked, thaf the roots, which are 
Panty like those preceded we aoeragt it Ot albant, dene to the exnident tine is dis hitalee 
fee sible. T anti should follow jj; sie te gruaes “Se 
te A = In +e matay, Ba ied. tani of these soils, and that the flowers attain the 
utaenana’ A Ne ciety, Nengro the highest perfection in the latter. ‘The manure | 
pam nchaltarer iny secant Foner higgs. A best adapted to it is old and thoroughly rotted 
ether low ; on the latter, the madder is planted, prone oe 
2) 3 i  g . ar, tl o , 
(2) and in the autumn of the second year, the | Alter being well ploughed, rolled and harrow- 
uiluhale i Rineen ocala aiendiien sense die ed, the ground intended for this crop is trenched, 
ripen, Sag praeh = bod | ago Asem inches | tnd the roots placed in the trenches nine or ten 
hiet ay 2 ot ” By noi nt m4 inches apart. So soon as the flowers appear, 
ee ee ee ee Pps ? | (and they always precede the leaves) the soil a- 
the carth retains sufficient humidity for the grow- |p aaa must be lightly hoed. When fully 
ing plants. ilnde pr Rgenee:,..# , 
; ilown, and while wet with dew, they are taken 
In transplanting madder, care must be taken to off carefully with the hand and for upon 
preserve the buttens, which attach themselves to} 04, todry. The stigmata are then separated 
. % x i, t r . - ey Fbchbcl by) € > 
the roots, and that the rools themselves be ten | on the styles, after which they are ready for 
inches apart in the rows, and their crowns not senate 
more than two inches below the surface. i 
_ The greatest duration of the plant is six years, |} IV. Of the Poppy. 


waa oO tiwthen et fee 2m + se Geet Ay 





but three is the permitted term ; as afier that 
age the roots lose in colour and soundness what 
they gain in bulk. At three years, a single root 


The poppy is among the most important of the 
oil giving plants—as well for the value as for the 
abandarce of its produce. The oil is altogether 





has been found to weigh between thirty and for- 
ty pounds ; and the larger the root. the less does 
it lose, in proportion, by depication.(3) 





{1} Young’s works. 

{2} Madder requires more moisturé, in its first stage, than 
might be furnished by rains and dews. Thence arose the me- 
thod of raising the plants in a seed bed, where they might de 
watered at will. and afterwards transferred to the place wi.ere 
they were intended to grow. 

{3} dn large roots this loss is 6-7ths, in small ones 7-8ths. 


found in the seeds, and does not partake of any 
somuiterous or other deleterious quality, as some 
} persons have supposed. It is often mixed with 
olive oil, and so Jong as it is fresh it is equally 
pleasant and wholesome. It is much used an 
France, Holland and Germany, in sallads. Its on- 

ty fault is, that if long kept it becomes thick and 
viscous. ‘The plant is annual and requires a good 
ind well laboured soil. he seeds should ve 
taken from the ripest and largest capsutes of the 


=x 














| 


best promoted by different kinds of seed and 
different kinds of culture. In England, it is 
helieved that the seed of this country gives 
a flax of greater length and of finer fibre ; 
and that the seed of Memel or Riga,(6) produces 
a coarser plant and greater quantity ofseed. We 
donbt, however, the correctness of this distinc- 
tion, and think ourselves supported by experi- 








[4; See Crete de Paleuil on the sunflower. 

[5] How wonderful the difference between the raw ma:eriak 
ind the Brussels’ Jace ! 

[6] The flax seed of Riga is broad anJ flat, and of a darkes 
colour than that of this country. 
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ence as well as theory, in placing the difference 
less to the account of any peculiar quantity of the 
seed, than to the greater or smaller quantity of it 
sown; for we have invariably observed, that if 
flax seed (wherever grown) be sown thinly, the 
stem is shorter , the fibre coarser, and the seed 
more abundant--and vice versa. This differ- 
ence will necessarily be increased hy different 
modes of culture. The row husbandry, admit 

ting of more ventilation, will hasten the maturity 
of the plant, and increase the quantity and qua- 
lity of the seed; whereas the broad cast method 
will, on the ott ier hand, retard the maturity of 
the plant, lengthen the stem and the fibre that 
covers it, and in the same proportion diminish 
the quantity of seed. 

Flax may be made to follow potatoes very ad- 
vantageously ; and we have seen the practice of 
sowing it, with a crop of that kind, earnestly re- 
commended. (7) 

The time for harvesting flax depends on the |) 
considerations suggested above. If seed be the ! 
principal end of the crop, your harvesting onght | 
not to begin till this is completely rive ; whereas | 
if the fibre be your main object, pull the flax two | 
or three wecks earlier. Flax, thus prematurely 
pulled, is called white flax, and mak?s the finest 
thread. The exhausting quality of this plant is 





generally adinitted, and has been long known. — | 


Pliny says of it, that it burns and degrades the 
soil in return for the nourishment it receives 
from it.(8) 

IX. Of Hemp. 

The cultivation of this plant need not be a 
tempted on soils which are not naturally or ar ti 
cially very rich. 
will often find the calture of hemp usetul in re- 
ducing the staple of the soil to that mediom quail |, 
ty which is best fitted for the production of graii. | 
Ju some parts of our own country, hemp has been | 
culuvated many years in successiou, before this 

eet was produced ; and in Italy, in the neigh- 
varias of Bologna, (aiter centuries of cultiva- 


ion) the rotation continues to be wheat and hemp | 


elternately, and without fallows. So also in the 


environs of ‘Termonde, near Brussels, the usual | 
rotation ishemp, flux and wheat.(9.) It is, per- 
iaps, lo these favoured soils we ought to look for | 
che best mode of cultivating this very useful and , 
protitable plant. ‘* Daring the first year,” says 
+f. Simmonde, in his picture of Tuscan agricul- 
ture, ** the field intended for hemp is laid flat by 
the small Vuscan plough, in the months of August 
and September. This is followed by the great 
plough, which reinstates the four feet furrows, 
sod throws up the intermediate earth into 
ridges. ‘The manure ia applied to these, in the 
spring ; after which the hemp seed is sewn and 
the ground harrowed. 
lax, should be wed when about four inches high.” 


X. Of Swallowwort, or Dogsbane. 
This is the asclepias syriaca of botanists, and 


uot improperly called the cotton of northern la- 
titudes. Its cortical fibre yields a fine, soft and 


They who possess the former, | 


This crop, like that of 
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“ Phere are few plants,” 
ture of which unites more advantages, or whic h | 
is more wortby the attention of farmers. In Si- 
lesia, it has made considerable progress, and ex- 
perience shows that ina middling, or even a bad | 
soil, it gives a prodnet eight times more valuable 
than the finest ¢ rop of flax or hay. 
a strong and moist soil, well laboured and manur- 
ed, and may be propagated by seeds, by suckers, 
or by roots. ‘The row husbandry is the most 
proper for it, and in the course of three years, 
the intervals between the furrows will be com- 
pletely filled up by new and multiplied shoots. 


XI. Of the plant called New-Zealand lax. 


This is the formion tenax of botanists ; the 
leaves of which, by maceration in water, yields 
a fibre remarkable for beauty and strength. We 
owe to M. Lahillardiere, a series of experiments, 
the result of which shows, that the strength of 





formion 23 5-11. Inthe hot countries (of which 

i) this plant i isa native ) itis found on the seashore ; 
| growing sometimes in wet or marshy soils, and 
sometimes in arid sands. M. 
ceeded tn naturalising it in the north of France, 
which gives reason to believe that it may be 
‘made to succeed in this climate. 





Agricultural Chemistry, No. XX1. 


PY HUMPITREY DAVY. 


OF ALCOHOL, 

Alcohol, or spirits of wine, has been often 
i; mentioned in the course of these Lectures.—- 
This substance was not described amongst the 
vegetable principles, becanse it has never. been 
found ready formed in the organs of plants. It 
is procured by a change io the principles of sac- 
charine matter, in a process called vinous fer- 
mentation. 


The expressed juice of the grape contains su- 
gar, mucilage, gluten, and some saline matter, 
| principally composed of tartaric acid ; when this 
| juice, or must, as it is commonly called, i is expos- 
\ ed to the temperature of about 70°, the fermen. 
‘tation begias ; it becomes thick and turbid ; its 
temperature increases, and carbonic acid gas is 
disengaged in abundance. In a few days the fer- 
mentation ceases ;_ the solid matter that oy 
ed the juice turbid falls to the bottom, and i 
clears ; the sweet taste of the fluid is in aa 
measure destroyed, and it is become spiritous. 


[118] Fabroni has shewn that the gluten in 
mnst is essential to fermentation ; and 
that chemist has made saccharine matter fer- 
ment, by adding to its solution in water, common 
vegetable gluten and tartaric acid. Gay Lussac 
has demonstrated that must will not ferment when 








| 


white thread, and the pods a silky m: terial, use- | 


{7} See 2d perry Vv aria’ s husbandry. 


{3} * Ut sentramus nolente id fieri natwra urit agrum deteri- 
oremgue etiam terram facit.” Nat. Hist. L. xix. 

(9) Francis de Neauchateau's state of husbandry im the se- 
aatoriat of Brussels, 








freed from air by boiling, and placed out of the 
contact of oxygene, but. that fermentation begins 
as soon as it is exposed to the oxygene of air, a 
little of that principle being absorbed ; and that 


the atmosphere. 


In the manufacture of ale and porter, the su- 
gar tormed during the germination of barley ts 





If requires | 


it then continnes independent of the nreseuce of, 


I 





| 





i; made to ferment by dissolving it in water with a| 
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fully employ: edi In w addin: fs are in ste it maki ing, os little yeast, whic h contains gluten in 
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says Sonnini, the ** cul- 1 proper for produci ing fermentation, and ex pos- 


ing it to the requisite temperature ; carbonic acid 
gas is given off as in the fermentation of must, 

and the liquor gradually becomes epirituons. 
Similar phenomena occur in the fermentation 
of the sugar in the juice of apples, and other ripe 
fruits. It appears that fermentation depends en- 
tirely upon a new arrangement of the elements 
of sugar ; part of the carbon uniting to oxygene 
to form carbonic acid, and the remaining carbon, 
hydrogene and oxygene, combining as alcohol ; 
and the use of the gluten or yeast, and the pri- 
mary exposure to air seems to be to occasion the 
formation of a certain quantity of carbonic acid ; 
and this change being once produced is continu- 
ed ; iis agency may be compared to that of a 
spark in producing the inflammation of gunpow- 
[119] der ; the increase of temperature occa: 
sioned by the formation of one quantity of 





|! € l € . c 
ry wx being 11, that of homme 16 1-3, and thet aa Sere onic acid occasions the combination of the 


elements of another quantity. 


The results obtained by different chemists in 
experiments on the analysis of alcohol differ se 
much, that no general conclusions can be drawn 
‘from them. If it be supposed that one propor- 
tion of carbonic acid is formed in the fermenta- 
tion of sugar; then, according to Dr. Thomson's 
I analysis o! of sugar, which gives ils composition as 
|3 proportions of carbon, 4 of oxyzene, and 8 of 
hydrogene, alcohol would consist of 2 proportions 
of carbon, 2 of oxygene, and 8 of hydrogene ; 
and it might be considered as containing the same 
elements as two proportions of olefiant gas, with 
two proportions of oxygene. 


Alcohol in its purest known form, is a highly 
inflammable liqnid, of specific gravity 796, at the 
temperature of 60° ; it boils at about 170° Fak- 
renheit. This alcohol is obtained by repeated 
distillation of the strongest common spirit from 
the salt called by chemists muriate of lime, it 
having been previously heated red hot. 


The strongest alcohol obtained by the distilla- 
tion of spirits without salts, has seldom a less 
specific gravity than 825 at 60° ; and it contains, 
according to Lowitz’s experiments, 89 parts of 
the alcohol of 796, and 11 parts of water. The 
spirit established as proof spirit by act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1762, ought to have the specitic 
cravity of 916 ; and this contains nearly equat 
weights of pure alcohol and water. 


The alcohol in fermented liquors is in 

[120] binaitan at ; 
combination with water, colouring matter, 
sugar, mucilage, and the vegetable acids. It has 
been often doubted whether it can be procured 
by any other process than distillation ; and some 
persons have even supposed that it 7s ‘formed by 
distillation. The recent experiments of Mr, 
Brande are conclusive against both these opin- 
ions. ‘That gentleman has shewn that the co- 
lonring and acid matter ini wines may be, for the 
most part, separated in a solid form by the action 
of asolation of sugar of Jead (acetate of lead) 
and that the aleohol may be then obtained by ab- 
stracting the water by means of hvdrate of potas- 

sa or muriate of lime, without artificial heat. 
The intoxicating powers of fermented liquors 
depend on the alcohol that they contain ; but 
their action on the stomach is modified by the 
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acid, saccharine, or mucilaginous substances they 
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hold in solution. 


With Jarge 
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amCia, oO 


Brande’s experiments 
of 825 at GO°, in differ 


Proportion of 
Alcohol, per 


Alcoho} probably acts wath 





P a 2 ‘omilinad 
more efficacy when it is mosi loosely combined 
ond its energy seems to be impaired 


matter, 


































with the alcohol. 
has an empyreum 


the sugar cane. 


afford 
cognac brandies, 


60°. 
flammable. 
are separated from 


differs from alcohol 
and carbon ; 


similar quantity of v 


hol by distilling a mixt 
hol and sulphuric acid. 
liquid substance, being of specific grav 
It is very volatile, and rises 
even by the heat of the -body. 

In the formation of 
probable that carbon and the ele 


Wine. cent. by mea- 
sire, 
Port 21,40 
Ditto 22,30 
Ditto 23,39 
Ditto 23.71 
Ditto 24 29 
Jiitto 25,83 
Madeira 19,34 
Ditto 21,40 
Ditto 23,93 
Ditto 24,42 
Sherry 13,25 
Ditto 18,79 
Ditto 19,81 
Ditto 19,83 
Claret 12,9) 
Ditto 14,08 
Ditto 16,32 
Calcavelia 18,10 
Lisbon 18,94 
Malaga 17,26 
Bucellas $,49 
Red Madeira 18,40 
Malmsey Madeira 16,40 
Marsala 25,87 
Ditto 17,26 
Ked Champagne 11,30 
White Champagne 12,80 
Burgundy 14,53 
Ditto 11,95 


The spirits distilled from differen 
quors differ in their flavour : 
rous matter, or volatile oils, 


Proportion of |i in a speech of very 


? 
by union 
quantities of water, or with sugar or 
extractive 
The following table contains the results of Mr. 
} on the quantity of alcohol 
ent fermented liquors, 


Alcohol, per 


Wine. 


sure, 








White Hermitage 
Red Hermitage 
Hock 

Ditto 

Vin de Graye 
Frontignac 
Coti Roti 
Rousillion 

( ape Miadeira 
Cape Muschat 
Constantia 
Tent 

Sheraaz 
Syracuse 

Nice 


_ Tokay 


Raisin Wine 
Grape Wine 
Currant Wine 
Gooseberry Wine 
Elder Wine 
Cider 

Perry 

Brown Stout 
Ale 

Brandy 

Rum 
Hollands 





17,48 f with tue principal causes, to wit, excess in bank- 
‘aa. ing institutions ; in importations of foreign fabrics 
8.88) beyoad oar means of payment, as our surplus 
+ | produce is but little in demand, and low in 
12'32 || price ; and ina great proportion of our capital, 
17,26) in manufacturing establishments, being how un- 
ad productive. The remedy proposed fur these 
19,75 || evils is the revival of oor manufactures, togeth- 
13,50 } er with industry and economy in our modes of 
ye living. ‘The state of our treasury is represented 
14,63 || as prosperous, with an intimation that part of iis || 
4,88 || contents may be loaned ont, to aid in relieving 
rah the present pressure of the times. The eflect of 
20.55 || the Jate law for the encouragement of agriculture 
7 is next noticed, with the information that 41 
9'37 || Counties in the state have organized azricultaral 
9,87 || societies, and that 27 of these have drawn from 
oa the treasury the sums respectively allotted to 
63,39 || them by the law in question. The propriety is 
oo also suggested of enlarging the powers, and the 
wes 


t fermented li- 
for peculiar odo- 
rise in most cases 


The spirit from malt usually 


atic taste like 

formed by the distillation of veget 
The best brandies seem to owe t 
peculiar oily matter, formed 
tion of the tartaric acid on 
rives its characteristic taste from 
AU the common 
find, be deprived of their peculiar 
peatedly digesting them with a 
[122] burnt charcoal and quick- 


si¢ acid, and their flavour m 
ding to a solution of 


ther in the course of this 
ce is procured from alco. 
ure of equal parts of alco- 
It is the lightest known 


ity 632 at 
in Vapour 
It is highly in- 
ether it is most 
ments of water 
the alcohol, and that ether 


that of the oil, 
able substances, 
heir flavour to a 
probably by the ac- 
alcohol ; and rum de- 
a principle in 
spirits may, 
flavour by re- 
mixture of well 
lime ; they then 
pure alcoho! by distillation. 


L ditions are next to be made to the middle-section, 


The | 
I find, contain vegetable prus- 
ay be imitated by ad- 
alcohol in water of the same 

strength, a few drops of the ethereal oi! of wine 
produced during the formation of ether, and a 
egetable prussic acid procu- 
red from laurel leaves or any bitter kernels. 

I have mentioned e 
Lecture ; this substen 


| 





| country through which the canal is run, as wel] 
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ALBANY 3 SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1820. of particular consideration, and that further infor. 
rar aS eee — | tation on the best means of effecting this, js to 
On the 4th inst.a full meeting of the legislature 





C. Spencer, Esq. was elected speaker, and Aa- 
RON Crank, Esq. was chosen clerk. -His excel- 
dency the Governor then addressed both houses 





Censidesable length, aud of 


ny jgreat public mtere “t,of which tae hinits of our 
cent. by mea- 


|| Paper can attiord bet an outiine. The generally 
embarrassed state of our citizens is fit stly noticed, 








funds, and of extending the duration of the Board 
of Agriculture. The benefits to be derived from 
HTuterna Commerce, and which our system of 
canalling is calculated greatly to promote, is duly 
noted, with the very just remark, that, although 
j external commerce will serve to build up our 
lseaport towns, it is internal commerce that js 
| principally calculated to build up the towns and 
promote the prosperity of the interior > that al- 
|| ready scites are fixing upon for towns on the mid- 

















| dle section of the canal now completed ; that ad- || 


| $0 asto complete the work from Genessee river 
| to the east end of the Little Falls on the Mo- 
| hawk, as a measure best calculated to give ge- 
| neral satisfaction to the different sections of the 





as most effectually to promote the interests of the 
present seitled parts of the interior of the State ; 
that the cutting of the middle section of the ca- 
nal has already disclosed fypsum sufficient fora 
supply for the whole U. States, as well as abup- 
dance of materials of stone. and the ingredients | 
for making hydraulic mortar, for the locks of the 
canal ; that indications of an ample supply of 
coal are also discovered ; that salt will probably 
be afforded to the eastern seciion of the state 
cheaper than from any other quarter, as soon as 
the eastern section is completed ; that this sec- 
tion is estimated at 97 miles, and the western sec- 

















tion at 163, but that the expense of completing 
each will probably be about the same, and that 














in containing less oxygene 


but its composition has 
accurately ascertained. Like alcoh 
ses intoxicating powers. 


not yet been 
ol it posses- 


about $4,000 000 wili be requisite for the pur- 
pose. Connected with the great western canal, 
the erection of a harbour at Bufialo, the draining 
of the marshes in Cayuga, the cutting of a canal 





Was had at the Capitol in this city, wheu Joun |} 


| be obtained in the course of the session. 
| ‘Ihe attention of the legislature is invited to the 
| salutary effect of the amendatory laws in regard 
| to civil prosecutions, by which it appears that the 
|| burthens of the people have, in this respect, hee, 
| greatly lessened, by the diminution of Su 
ofthe expenses attending them. Suggestions are 
also made as to the propriety of making a more 
; correct and distinct classification of crimes of dif. 
ferent grades, principally with a view to hold on; 
| €ncouragement for the reformation Of criminals. 

[mprovments lately made in our Penitentiary sys. 
tem are duly noted, particularly in regard to the 
new state prison at Auburn. 

Provision having already been made by law, 
| for the establishment of a seminary of education 
| for the instruction of females, at the village of Wa- 
| tertord, the attention of the legislature is Solicit- 
| ed in perfecting this new establishment ; the re;- 


its, and 








|| Sons for which are founded in the fact that youth 
| always receive the strongest impressions from 

maternal care and advice ; and that in order to 
direct the admonition of mothers to the most suit. 
able purposes, their minds should be previously 
stocked with the best materials for imparting the 
inost proper instruction to their children, parti- 
cularly as it regards the duties of morality aud 
religion. 

The excellent effects of Saving Banks are no. 
iticed, with appropriate remarks in regard !9 the 
| extension of their usefulness, 
| The propriety of calling a convention for 
| amending the constitution is suggested ; particu- 

larly with reference to the abolition or new mo- 
dification of the council of appointment. 




















| After some eulogiums of the improved state cf 





| Our militia system, further improvements are re- 
commended, and particularly that militia, while 
on duty, should be free from turnpike tolls. The 
i means of facilitating the settlements in the paris 
of the state which are yet uncultivated is duly 
presented. The flourishing state of our schools 
is noticed with the appropriate remark, that, in 
regard to these, too much can hardly be done by 
the legislature ; as the perpetuation of our re- 
publican institutions, and forms of government, 
depend essentially on the mind, by its being al- 
Ways sufficiently enlightened, which of course is 
calculated to produce a system of manners and 
morals correspondent; each being essential in 
preserving us from tyranny on the one hand, 
and from anarchy on the other. 
The immediate choice of a senator of the Uni- 
ted States is called for by our relations with some 
of the powers of Europe ; and the pacific policy 
of the national administration is justly spoken of 
as entitled to cordial approbation. 
The interdiction of the extension of slavery, is 
exhibited as a subject of the deepest interest, up- 
on which the legislature are called upon to ex- 
press their sense, «as equally due to the charac- 
ter of the state, and the prospects of the empire.” 
The subject of economy in public expendi- 
tures is introduced, and retrenchments recom- 














from Seneca lake to Tioga river, and another 


' ‘ lic exigencies - among these are the reduction of 
side cut to Oswego is noticed. The improve- | . f It is 


Salaries, and of legislative compensation. 


mended, corresponding to the times and the pub- 
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Ne 
recommended to shorten the sessions of the leyis- 
lature, and on this head they are advised of the 
time that may be saved by omitting to answer the 
Governor’s Speech ; as ‘answers are not demand- 
ed by the constitution nor by expediency, and 
besides protracting the session, and frequently 
interrupting its harmony, they exhibit formality 
aud pageantry not altogether well adapted to the 
simplicity of our republican institutions.” 

Of this able state paper, we have given but 
a faint and hasty outline ; which is all, however, 
that our limits, or the nature of our work will 
admit. 


+g 








<P LSE 
W k} r ‘ , 
eekly Summary. 
, ‘ ‘10 
On the 2Ist ult. a meeting of the citizens of 
this place was held at the capitol, for the purpose of expressing 
their sentiments in regard to the further extension of slavery 
beyond the original limits of the United States. The hon. 
jieut. governor in the chair, and Teunis Van Vechten, Esq. se- 
rictary. The sense of te meeting was unanimously expressed, 
and resolutions, and a memorial, therenpon adopted, in which 
are the same sentiments as have heretofore been expressed in ‘| 
other cities and towns iia the vorthern states, | 
We begin to perceive there are two sides to | 
} 
! 








tleslave question. If meetings have been held in some places ! 
to prohibit the introduction of slavery into our new states, in 
others, writings have appeared, which display great ability, in, 
hehalf of the measure. Jt involves higher considerations, | 
perhaps, than those which appear on the surface of preseimt 
movements. The southern planter, who works by slaves, is 
not without his rights, vor his sympathies any more than the 
northern cultivator. We hope a happy medium may yet pre 
sent itself, which shall clear the question of its present per- 
plexities, and secure the rightsas well as the safety of ail. In 
the ineau time, if all cherish tolerant feelings on this great na- 
tional question, the present age, as well as posterity may feel 
the good effects of it. Congress, we trust, will delherate ! 
with a watchful regard to that Federal Union which all wish 
ty preserve, and decide with that wisdom and moderation 
which become the chosen delegates of a sovereign veople. 

On the 20th inst. a message was transmitted | 
by the president to congress, relative to the acts proiibiting the 
slave trade, wherein he stated that in conformity with the | 
law a public vessel was to be sent to Africa with two public | 
agents, and with tools and implements tu form a settlement, | 
and give relief and suppost to people of colour who may be | 
captured on board of slave vessels, and retursed thither. The 
law of last session appropriated 109,000 dollars for the pur- 
pose, but it appears that pot more than a third of this will be 
wrnited for the expedition in question. 

er ¢ ‘ os 

The hon. Gideon Granger, now a citizen and | 
senator of this state, has presented to the Great Western Canal 
Fund ONE THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, lying in the county of 
Munificeuce iike this redounds to the benefit of pos- 








Steuben. 
terily. d 
Langdon Cheeves, Manuel Eyre, and Nicholas 

Biddle, of Philadelphia; John M'Kim, Jan. of Baltimore; 
and Charles FE. Dudley, of Albany, are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Directors of the Bank of the United 
States, on behalfof government, for the ensuing year. 

The Vice-President of the United States ar- 

‘rived at Washington, Dec. 23. fr ; 

The law of congress giving pensions to the 
surviving officers and soldiers of the r volution, who have tal- 
len into indigent circumstances, begins to excite considerable 
uneasiness. Several. it is said, have become pensioners who 
were previously in good civcumstances. It was not expected, | 
when the law was enacted, that it would draw more than half | 
a million from the treasury, whereas about two millions are 
vow yearly appropriated. in some places meetings have been 
had for the purpose of promoting enquiry whether any have 
deen put on the list who wsre not entitled: aid itappears also 
that congress have the matter under consideration. 

The venerable William Ellery, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, now living at 
Newport, R. 1. entered the 93d year of his age on the 22d ult. 

Charles G. Hames, Esq. is appointed Private 
Secretary to Coverno: Clinton, vice Mr Spencer, who has gone 
to Europe. Mr. Haines is also appoiuted Aid-de-Camp to the 
Governor, vice oir. Gansevoort, who 1s Judge- Advocate Ge- 
neral. : 

A Forum, or Debating Society, has been re- 
cently established at 'fludson, Elisha Jenkins, Esq. is Presi- 
demnt—Dr Samuel White, first Vice-President Alexander 
Coffin, Esq. 24 do —Rev. Cyius Stebbins, 3¢ do.—Mr. John 
Holroyd, Secretary—Mr. Ulysses Cole, Treasurer. The object 








ped by the U. s. troops, under lieuts. Mellen aud Davis. 


i! the kingdom of Great. Britain. 


| in progression to prevent reformers from drilling aud training, 


| other infidel works. 





Edward sailed the number of deat'is had dimimisired about one | 


of this society is the cultivation of elogueuce, and is worthy 
of imitation. ‘ 

On ‘Tuesday the 20th ultimo, James Stoughton, 
Esq. of New-York, was run through the body in Broadway, in 
a rencontre with Mr. Robert M. Goodwin, of Baltimore. Mr 
Stoughtou had been employed as counsel at law, against Mr. 


Goodwin, who took umbrage at some of Mr. Stoughton’s ex- | 


pressio. He had challenged Mr. Stoughton, who refused to 
meet bim. ‘The parties meeting in the steeet, Mr. Goodwin 
provoked a quarrel, whose iatal termination be has now to de- 
plore. Mr. Stoughton, it appears. was mucl: respected in New 
York. It was a sword cane with which Mr. Goodwin commit- 
ted the depioratle deed. 


Col. Richard M. Johnson is elected a senator 
of the U.S. for Kentucky, vice Mr. Crittenden, resigued. 


The disease called the Burnt Tongue has lately 
mace its appearance among the cattle in Baltimore coun\y, 
Md. The following remedy is recommended.—Dissolve of 
copperas and alum, two ounces each, in a pint of strong vine- 
gar, and swab the mouth and tongue with the solution until 
the disease is removed; then dissolve honey and alum in vi- 
negar, and apply it in the same way to hea! the tongue. 


A military road has been cut through and fi- 
nished from Detroit to the Miami rapids, a distance of 75 miles. 
Tbis road is to connect Detroit with the state of Ohio. The 
Black swamp is next to be cut through. Tbe work is perform- 


FOREIGN. 


The ship Herald, Fox, arrived at Boston on 
the 23d ult. in the remarkable short passage of seventeen days 
By this and other vessels recently arrived, we learn that the 
spirit of rad:cal reform, as It is called, continued to pervade 
Parliament were convened on 
the 23d of November, by a call from the Prince Regent, who 
recommended strong measures, ‘fhe speech was echoed froin 
both houses by great majorities The House of Lords refused 
to enquire into tie causes of distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, by a majority of 178 to 47. In the House of Commons, 
December 1, Lord Castlereagh proposed a bill to prevent sedi- 
tious meetings, 

In the House of Lords, Dec. 1, two bills were 


Two men, by the names of Walker and Knight, 
were arrested for high treason for taking part in a popuiar 
meeting of which the members were armed. 

‘The training and drilling system of the Reform- 
ers was extendiug with increased activity. 

Cobvett arrived at Liverpool, Nov. 21st, with 
the remains of Thomas Paine. He was entertained by a large 
meeting, to whom be spoke at length on the subject of reform, 
the remains of Paine, &c. 

The county of Roscommon, Ireland, was de- 
clared, by proclamation, in a state of disturbance 

Sir Hudson Lowe has been removed from the 
government of St. Helena, at his own request, and Sir P. VY. 
Broke is named as his successor. 

At a meeting of the Radicals in London, Nov. 
Ist, soine of the principal speakers were pelted with mud. 

The Radicals at Leeds will deal with no trades- 


man inimical to their system. 


oo 


2 


£ accounts brougiit by 
| alliance, offensive and d iv ‘oo owe a . 
| allie » offensive and defensive, with Spain, and that the & 
} \mencan expedition was soon to leave Jadiz, both of which 
| accomnts are believed to be unfounded. All the later accounts 
are, that the expedition was abandoned. 

A Dutch pirate, named Thunderwold, is com- 
mitting depredations on the Dutch commerce in the Fast-India 
seas. His principle is revenge, having had bis pro verly Con 
| iscated by tue Dutch guverument at Java. 
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Hlth ofthat nuniber per day. The othe 
this arrival, are, that Greai-Britain hae 





7 Cuerry-Vatiev, December 22 
2 he marble found on the land of Mr. John Walton, in this 
village, proves ou working it to be of a much superior quality 
than was auticipated. A mantle-piece, wrought from it, has 
bee completed, and may now be seen at Mr. Walton’s tavern, 
Which, whether we regard the quality of the maternal, or the 
neatness and elegance of the workmanship, will not suffer by 
a comparison with any work of the kind in the United States.— 
This marble it is believed will take as high a polish as any in 
the world, and when finished, certainly rivals any in America, 
or perhaps Europe, for ie richness aud elegaace of its appear 
ance.—Cherry Valley Gazette. 

———— 

Three new post offices have recently been established in the 
county of Otsego. Qne in that part of Middienetd, calied 
Loug Patent or Clarksville, of which Joshua L. Pinney, Esc. 
has been appointed postmaster. One at Westford, of whica 
Ezra Willams is post-master—And the other at Decatur, of 
which Ezekiel Howe is postinaster. —Jvid. 

















Present prices or Country Propuce 1x 
THIS Marker. 

Fiour ano Grain.—Supertine flour ¢6—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 75 cwt.— 
Buckwheat flour $1 25 to $175 cwt.—Wheat 07 
to $1 per bushel.—Rye 62—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Barley 75—Peas 50 to 62 1-2 per bush. 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5 50—Mutton 3 to 4 cents 
per lb.—Ham 7 to 10 per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 12 to 14 cents per lb.—Cheese,good, Si 
percwt.—Cider ¢ 2 to 2 50 p. bbl.—Potatoes 30 
cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, 37 1-¢ 
cents—white, 31 cents. 

Lumser.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do.18 
—do. boards, good,$2 100 ft. com. $1 do.—Shin- 
gles, good, $1 50 per bundle. 


Albany, Dec.. 31, 1619. 


EAGLE AIR FURNACE. 


RDERS for this Furnace may be left at 
THOMAS GOULD?’s, No. 63,-State-street, or at the Fur- 
nace, No. 84, Beaver-street, where strict attention is paid by une 











At the radical meeting?, Nov. Ist, in Scotland, 
the wemen bore a very conspicuous part. The speeches and 
resolutions were warm; but no excesses committed. 

A man at Montreal has been fined for cruelly 


beating hisdog. A good example 
Sandt. the murderer of Kotzebue, had recoy- 
ered from his self-inflicted wounds. and was to be tried fur the 


murder. 
Carlisle, a London bookseller has been se- 


verely punished for publishing Paine’s Age of Reason, and 


All English officers abroad, and out of service, 
have been ordered home without delay. 


The Attorney-General had filed an information 


against Sir Francis Burdett. ‘ 
The district of Kutch, in the East-Indies, was 

destroyed by an earthquake, on the 16th June last, and about 

2,000 of the inhabitants perished. : 
Measures are taking in Germany to curtail the 


liberty of the press, and to prevent the freedom of enquiry in | 


the universities, the students of which in general have mani- 
fested a revolutionary spirit. : ‘ 
By the last accounts from Cadiz, by the ship 
Edward, it appears that about 5,090 had died of the fever rhere 
and that about 6.000 more were “i the hospitals-—that dunn 
ihe hetght of the fever about 100 dved da‘ly. but that when the 





of the proprietors; who has 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
Potash Kettles, ‘rom 18 to 55 dollars ; Bark Mills, oflate ina- 
provement ; large and small Caldrons; Oven and Close Stoves, 
and Castings in general. 


PATTERNS. 


This Furnace is furnished with a general assortmentof Pat- 
terns, among which are Patterns of latest improvement for Mer- 
chant and Country Mills, Cotton and Carding Machinery, &c. 
Patterns of any description furnished on the shortest notice. 


Warner Daniels and Co. 
N.B. A constant supply of Liverroot and 
Vireinsa COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 1819. 


A FEW copies of Watson’s History of the Berk- 
fAshire Agricultural Society, may be had at the Post-Office. 
OHN ERSKINE LOVETT, Attorney at Laws 
has removed to No. 93, Vearl-street, two doors north of 
Messrs. Websters & Skinners’ Book-store. 


Albany, June 17, 1819. 
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TTORNEY at Law, one door north of the 
Court-House, Buttalo, N. Y. 
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PROPOSALS, | 
For carrying the Mail on the following routes will be received at 
iheGeneral Post Office, until Saiurday, the 2d of October neat. 
1. From Peekskill by Crum Pond to Somerstown, once a 
week, 14 miles. ; 
Leave Peekskill every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at Som- 
erstown by 9 a m. . ; : 
Leave Somerstown at 10a mand arrive at Peekskill by 5 pm. 





! 
| 
| 





2. From Pine Plains to North Amenia, 8 miles. 

Leave Vine Plainsevery Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at North 
Amema by 8 a m. 4 F ; 

Leave Nerth Aimenia at 10 @ a and arrive at Pine Plains by 


3. From Grent Berd, Pa. by Harmony and Windsor to De- 
posit, once a week, 28 miles. 

Leave Deposit every Saturday a 6 @ m and arrive at Great 
Bend by 2 p i. 

Leave Great Bend every Friday at 10 a m and arrive at De- 
posit by 6 p mm. ; { 

4. From Albany by Spencertown to Shefiield, Ms. 43 miles. 

Leave Albany every Wednesday at 6a mand arrive at Shef- 
field by 6 pm. 


Hoon. | 
} 
| 








easily alleved to the more eutearing sound of 





Leave Siefiield every Thursday at6 am and arrive at Alba- 
uy by 6 pm. 
5. From ‘Troy by Bronswick, Grafton and Petersburgh to 
Williamstown, Ms..once a week, 28 1-2. - 7 
Leave Troy every Monday at 10a mand arrive at Williams- 
town by 6 p m. : 
Leave Williamstown every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at 
Troy by 2p a. 
6. From Schenectady to Utica on the south side of Mohawk 
River, once a week, 76 miles. , 
Leave Schenectady every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Utica on Wednesday by 6 p m. ; 
‘Leave Utica every Thursday at 6a m and arrive at Schenec- 
tady on Friday by 6 p m. 
7. From Cherry Valley by Long Patent, Westford and Deca- 
tur to Woxcester, once a week, 2) miles. : 
Leave Cherry Valley every Tuesday at 5a mand arrive at 
Worcester by 11 am. 
Leave Worcester at 1 p mand arrive at Cherry Valley by 7pm. 
8. From Cambridge by Hoosick, Petersburgh, berlin and 5te- 
phentown to Lebanon, once a week. 
Leave Cambridge every 
Leave Lebanon every 
9. From Wateriord by Orange & Jone’s to Ballston Spa, once 
a week, 20 miles. 
Leave Waterford every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Ballston Spa by 11 am. 
Leave Ballston Spa at 2pm and arrive atWaterford by 7p m. 
10. From Wateiloo by Clyde Village to Port Glasgow, once 
a'week. ; 
Leave Waterloo every Friday at 6a mand arrive at Port 
Glasgow by 6 p m. 
Leave Port Glasgow every Saturday at6 am and arrive at 
Waterloo by 6 pm. 
11. From South Nunda by M‘Clure’s to Ellicottsville in 
Cattaragus county. 
Leave South Nunda every Friday at 6'a m and arrive at Elli- 
cottsville by 6 p m. 
Leave Ellicottsville every Saturday at 6 a m and arrive at 


South Nunda by 6 p m. 
NOTES. 


1. The Post-master Genera) may expedite the mails and alter 
the times for arrival and departure at any time during the con- 
tinuance of the contract, he stipulating an adequate compensa- 
tion for any extra expense that may be oceasioned té@reby, 

2. Fifteen minutes shai} be allowed tor opening anu closing 
the mail at al! offices where no particular tme is speciiied 

3. For every thirty minutes delay (unavoimable accidents ex- 


cepted) in arriving after the times prescribed in the contraci, : ney 
_ . | were allowed but lithe ardent spirits ; he found 


the contracier shail forfe.t one dotlar; and ii the deiay continue 
until the sieparture of any depending mail, whereby the mails 
destined for such depending mail lose a trip, a forfeiture of dou- 
ble the amount allowed fox carrying the mat one trip shall be in- 
eurred, unless it shall be made to appear thai the delay was oe- 
casioned by unavoidable accident; m whic! case the amount 
of p., for the trip, will, in all cases. be forfeited and retained. 

t Persons making proposals are desived to state their prices 
by the year. Those who contact will receive their pay quar- 
terly—in the months of May, August, November, and Feb- 
ruary, one month after the expiration of each quarter. 

5. No otherthan a free white person shall be employed to 
convey the mail. 

6. Where the p ser intends toconvey the mail in the body 
of a stage carriage, he is requested to state it in his proposals. 

7. The Post-master General reserves to himself the right of 
declaring any contract at an end whenever one failure happens, 
which amounts to the loss of a trip. : 

9. ‘The distance stated are such as have been communica- 
ted to this office, and some of them are doubtless ingorrect; 
on this subject the contractor must inform himself; no alteration 
will be made in the pay on account of any error in this respect. 
_ 9. The contracts are to be in operation on the first day of 
January next; and to end December 31, 1820. 

RETURN J- MEIGS, Jr. Post-master General, 
Gensyel Post Office, Washington City, May 26, 1859. 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 


FROM THE NEW-HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT. 
Messrs. Hitt & Moore, 

The old song of “* Hard Times” is sung with 
increased fervour at this time, when the earth 
yields an uncommon supply both for man and 
beast. Could not the tune of &Hard Times”’ be 


* Hard Cash,’ if the following protest were 
strictly adhered to by ali those who are in the| 
habit cf Gipping the glass twice too often? In 
my opinion, those who are now idling away their 
lime in the streets and grog shops, singing the 
song of **Hard ‘Times,’ would be much more | 
respected, if they would content themselves at | 
home, with their wives and children, chaunting 
the tune of ** Hard Cash,” one equally as well be- 
loved by all, Then would the farmer or me- 
chanic, with Temperance, Industry, Frugality, 
and Economy, by his side, thrive as did our fore- 
fathers, when one gallou of ram would last them 
through haying. 
“PROTEST. 


“j gee that no more I'll get druunk— 
*Tis the curse and the plague of my life; 

It ruins my credit, my bealth, and my purse, 

My peace aud my comfort—and what is stil worse, 
it vexes and angers my wiie! 


“T protest that no more Vil get drunk— 
it torments and embitters my lie ; 

To ruin ‘would hurry its vot’iy headlong ; 

And reason declares that ’'m quite in the wrong, 
Aud so do the tears of iny wile. 


“T protest that no mere I’}] get drunk—- 
Nor lead sucha wretched vile life; 
Its attendants are poverty, shame, and disgrace — 
Disease and despair stare ine hard in the face, 
Aud so does my heart-uroken wile. 





“T protest that no more Il] get drunk— 
*'Tisthe worst ot all evils a Ife; 
*Tis the curse of all curses, of mischief the worst ; 
"Tis the plague of ail plagues, ’tis a demon accurst; 
No wonder loud chides my poor wite. 


“T protest that no more I'll get drunk— 

For I find it the baue of my life; 
Henceiorth 171i ve wateliful that uought shall destroy 
That consort and peace that I ougit to enjoy 

Ju ny children, my hume, and my wiie.” 


Now the diflerence is one gallon of rum would | 
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last through haying in former days ; but now one | 
igailon is thought dite enough per day for four 
jhands. Alas! how great the diiference—how | 
(‘hard the Times!” Che mechanic likewise | 
j cries ‘* tiard ‘Limes ;”’ but let hun remember that: 
}when his father carried on business, his hands | 
| ** Liard Cash’’—his work better done, and more 
per day. But view the contrast! One pint of 
ram per day for each hand; and the master of 
the business cries out every day ** Hard Times ;”’ 
and well he may. We read of Bible, Missiona- 
ry, and Cent Societies ; but hear very little said 
about the formation of a Températe Seciety.— 
Let the young men therefore form themselves 
into a society for the purpose of suppressing in- 
temperance : let their motto be— 


“T protest that no more I*ll get drunk, 
Nor lead such a wretched vile life.” 





And in the course of one year with prudence and 

fragality, they will be enabled to sing the song to 

= tune of ** Hard Cash,’’ instead of ‘* Hard 
imes.”’ 





l A MECHANIC. 


Pembroke Village, Sept. 1819. 
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UNEXAMPLED PRODUCT. 


It*is asserted, that, on the Farm of Samuel} 
Cope, in Eastbradford, Chester County, Penn. 
sylvania, there was found this season a root of 
wheat, which produced 102 stalks, and all well 
headed. One of the heads (the only one count- 
ed) contained 62 grains. Ifthe other heads were 
as well filled, the product must have been up 
wards of 9000 grains of wheat from a single root. 





TO FINE OR CLARIFY BEER IN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. 


Put in a piece of soft chalk, burnt, about the 
bigness of two hen’s eggs, which will disturb the 
liquor and cause it afterwards to be fine, and 
draw off brisk to the last though it were flat be- 
fore. 
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Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Compiroller’s Office. 
BDUBLIC Notice is hereby given, that fists ot 


} certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward 

ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
| in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ ofhces, re- 
| spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; ani 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh aay of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction, to the 
| highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale 

Che conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafterthe sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
| ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
| ly, uniess the owners, o1 those Claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, tor the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with mterest, atthe rate of twenty per ceotum per annum.— 
The tands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
convevance be in the actuai possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons. the ttle of the purehase: shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitlea **an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled **an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment auc collection of taxes” pa-sed April 13,1819. 
ARCH'D. MANTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819 ; 


(cf Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
caze of failingto do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


(<= The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, October 2, 1819. 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD. 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
phe Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCS: 
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BY HENRY HOMESPUN, JR. 











“He that observeth the wind shail not sow ; and he that regardeth tie clouds shall not reap."—-BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.”— Ecclesiastes. 
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THE MORAL PLOUGH 





“‘ Some wicked wits have libelled all the fair. 

‘¢ With matchless impudence they style a wife, 

‘“‘ The dear bought curse, and lawful plague of life.” 

POPF,. 
In our last we premised, that the spirit of ter- 

magancy is not confined to the fair sex, though 
the story of Xanripre, that ancient vixen, is so 
often quoted by wrangling husbands, and wither- 
ed bachelors, tocast a slur upon them: And 
here it may not be amiss to remark, that whilst 
our modern fair ones have been so often remind- 
ed of the virulent tongue of that Grecian dame, 


they might have retorted, that the same country || 


ENES, the cynic ; that snarling 
philosopher, who, as he had no wife to vent his 


rave birth to Droc 


spleen upon, indulged himself in perpetually 
scolding at all mankind. This male termagant, 
we are taught to believe, lived in atub, by which 
no one could pass, however, exalted in merit, 
without encountering the filth and the fury of 
his tongue. Here then is a fair offset, of which 
the ladies of the present day may claim the bene- 
fit, whenever the ghost of Xantippe is conjured 
up to testify against them. But they need not 
rest upon this alone. 


We assume it as an indisputable pesition, that 
women in general are more mild in their dispo 
sition than men ; whether this proceed from na- 
ture or education, we do not pretend to say, but 
feel rather inclined to trace it to nature, who 
seems, for wise and beneficent purposes, to have 
endowed the female with the greater share of ten- 
derness, or sweetness of temper. 


But admitting that nature has not made a dif- 
ference in the temper of the'sexes, it is pretty 
certain, we believe, that habit has done the wark. 


|«ducation, are favourable to sweetness of dispo- 


the reverse. 

With women, the habitual performance of their 
duty as mothers, cherishes if it does not beget 
tenderness. 


sition, while those of men are very frequently 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| reading those sentimental works which appeal to 
the heart, and keep alive its purest sensibilities ; 
‘such are the works of the best poets and novelists. 

They are generally the almoners of charity ; 
for the appeal of the unfortunate and the misera- 
ble, for succour and relief, is perhaps in nine 


cases out of ten, made first to the generosity of 


the female breast. 

And what has the most powerful influence, they 
are more habitual than men, in their devotions at 
the altar of that God, whose religion breathes 
benevolence, and fills the heart of its votary with 
mildness, compassion and humanity. 


But what are the habits of men, which are un- 
favourable to a mild temper, and which do not 
so much attach to women ? 

Some men are in the habit of gambling, which 
occasions fluctuations of temper, too often to the 
extremes of rage and brutality. The idler, who 
returns home from the gambling table, with an 
empty purse, baving had a run of ill luck, is sure 
to vent his spleen upon his helpless wife. Wo- 
men, especially in this country, rarely gamble ; 
and never indeed, unless initated by their bus- 
bands, which has been the case, in some few in- 
stances, to the disgrace of the husband, and the 
degradation of the wife in more ways than one. 


Too many of our sex are devoted to the bottle. 





: women, at least in comparison with its frequency 





‘among men. Itneedsno ghost from Greece, to 
_ assure us, that the husband when inflamed by li- 


The habits of women, to say nothing of their | quor, is pretty sure invariably to abuse his wife, 


They are, more than men, in the habit of 


This is’a vice or frailty, which rarely attaches to 





| 


| 
i 











as bad, at least, as ever Socrates was abused by 
Xantippe, who, with all her loquacity, was not 
addicted to the bottle, that curse of modern Chris- 
tendom. The situation of a woman in this case, 
is melancholly indeed ; and the more especially 
if she possess the virtues which are the attributes 
of her sex ; for then the horrors of it can neither 
be imagined nor described in their worst forms, 
however the feeling heart may conceive enough 
of them to fill itwith anguish, and impel the tear 
of sympathy. 

We are obliged to conclude this number rather 
hastily ; but shall resume the subject in our next; 
and hope, before we get through, that whatever 
may be the opinion of our male readers, our fair 
ones may feel disposed to admit, that we have de- 
fended their cause with becoming zeal, if not 
with adequate ability. H. H. Jr. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


Troy Lyceum of Natural History. 
No. II. 


OBSERVATIONS 

THE GEOLOGY OF PART OF THE COUNTIES OF 

ALBANY AND GREENE, BY DR. I. M. WELLS 
That part of the county of Albany, which is 
situated near the Hudson, between the city of 
Albany and Bethlehen, presents very little to 
interest the geolozist ; excepting that part which 
immediately adjoins the bank of the river: being 
mostly so deeply buried in the proper alluvial, it 


ON 


jis ditlicult to ascertain the basis rock. 


From Bethlehem, twelve miles southwesterly 
from Albany, nearly to Durham, in Greene coun- 
ty, the lowest rocks in view are graywacke ; 
while most of the bills and high ridges are termi-_ 
nated upwards by compact limestone. This up- 
per stratum seems to consist wholly of organic 
relics, cemented together by the same ina fur- 
ther stute of disintegration. The same species 
of organic remains prevail throughout this dis- 
trict, which are found most abundant in this gtra- 
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tum in every part of the state. Jromrfes and 
pectinites probably constitute nine tenths of the 
wuole. Terebratulites and gryphites (two of the | 
varieties of anomites) are’ very abundant. A 
eornute variety of madreporite, enertnices, entice | 
ehites, cellepurites, reteporites, orthocerutites and 
cornu ammonites are often found. 

There are several vast spurs extending west- 
terly from the Catskill mountains, between Dur- | 
ham feak and the ‘south bounds of Ulster and 
Sullivan counties. There is a remarkable uni-! 
formity in all these spurs, so far as respects their | 
geolovical structure. ‘Tbe foundation is always 
graywacke, and the higher strata are red sand- | 
stone and breccia. Insome places there appears 
to be the remaining vestiges of compact lime- | 
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to give him any information on the subject, as this | 
was the first case | had ever seen. This day, | 
however, in conversation with astage proprictor, 

of this city, on the suvject, he told me that he | 
had found a remedy; and from him | gained | 


|the following icformation, and by bin | was | 


requested to trausmit the same to you for publhi- | ' ; wer 
|| mal of very uncommon size for its age. It js 


cation in your valuable paper. 
cattle, proceed as foilows : 


Take ove ounce ‘of alum, one ounce of salt- 
petre, one third of an ounce of copperas, wi ich, 


awash in the following manner: fix a swab, made 





stone. | 
Large boulders of primitive rocks are fre-, 


of linen cloth, on the end of a small ebs-tie suck, 


+A) . se ‘ ‘ 
| about two feet anda balfinudength, ant wath thes) 


when pulverised, put inio a pint of strong liquor, | 
and to this add a pint of strong sage tea and a! 
j pint of honey ; when tiis is prepared, use it a3) Breeds of the smaller kinds, such as the Alderney, 
tiie polled breed, &c. are best fitted for each of 


{the Pair be had expected, felt diffident about fir. 
| nishing the statement himself. 
T. BRIDGEN, 


REMARKS. 
The calf above described is certainly an api. 





: J if : 
To Core the Tongue Complaint, in horses or probably one of the large English breed, com- 


| monly called the Lancashire breed. Cattle of 
tis description ought only to be raised for the 
| saambles, as the males are not valuable for work. 


-ing oxen, nor the females for milch cows.— 


|! 
_these purposes ; as oxen of these smaller sorts 


quently found here ; though not a primitive rock 4 decoction trorons ly clean the tongue aod oJ inde , are more easily kept, more expeditous in travel. 
exist t place nearer than the Highlands. They | ofthe animal, About teeuty minutes ator utes 
are chiefly gneiss and sicnite, sometimes granu- jj the wash, take a similar swab, dipped in loseee 
lay quartz, and rarely granife. ofl, and apply itto tne parts affected. (flare op- 


Petrifactions abound in all the great spurs of 
the Catskill, both in the graywacke and red 


sandstone. [ procured specimens of pectoriies, : 
gryphites and terebratulites, near Batavia kill.—_ 


‘he inhabitants report, that they procure petri- 
fied buiterflies on the top ofa very high moun- 
tain, about ten miles from this place. ‘These are 
probably trilobites ; because this species of re- 
lics is usually called the butterfly, or miller, by 
the common people. 

The soil upon and between these mountain 
spurs is just as a theoretical geologist would con- 
jecture. ‘The graywacke furnishes the silicious 
and argillacious materials. Where it approaches 
the sott argi!lacious variety, the soil it furnishes 
is of course of the clayey kind.. Where the 
rock passes into the quartzose variety, it gives a 
sandy soil. In many places the debris of the 


lately disintegrated lime stratum is very manifest. 

Note.—The picturesque and sublime views given in Dr. 
Wells’s paper, together with other interesting notices,are omit- 
ted ; because the committee have adopted a set of rules in the 
selection of materials for publication, which excludes such ge- 
neral observations. 





Important to Farmers, and others. 


To the Editor of the Plough Boy. 
Sir, 

In many parts of this state, I perceive by the 
public prints, there is a distemper prevailing 
among horses, and, in some instances, neat cattle, 
called the Tongue Complaint, which has proved 
very mortal. | have recently heard of a team- 
ster who has lost four out of his five horses.— 
The appearance of the disease much resembles 


the canker in the human mouth. Large blisters | 


rise on the tongue of the animal, which in a 
short time is wholly corroded, and much swollen. 


7. 


| eration be performed three or four tines a diy, 


the swelling will shortly subside, and a cure 
will be eifected. If tie throat of the antinal ap- 
pear to be much swollen, it must be mide to 
swallow about one gill of the oil at each time you 
ii use the swab. 

} The geatleman from whom I derived the above 
1 information told me that twenty of the horses on 
it 
‘this disease, and that by perusing the above 
course he had saved the lives ofall. He further 
remarked, that the first appearance of the dis- 
| ease, as far as he had observed, was on the inside 
of the lips, which uniformly turned black, and 
appeared to be filled with clotted blood. In this 
stage of the disease he had arrested its progress 
by scarifying the lips transversely, until they 
bled freely, and then rubbing the wounds with 
fine salt. He also further remarked, that as 
soon as the blisters appear on the tongue, they 
shoul! be immediately perforated, so as to let off 
the matter which they contain, as it is so poison- 


consume the flesh, and increase the difficulty of 
curing the disorder, 

Thus, sir, without attempting a scientific in- 
quiry into the cause of the malady, I have given 
yon a plain statement of a successful mode for 
its cure, and for the benefit of those to whose 
interest your paper is devoted. I hope you may 
give it publicity. Inthe mean time, should any 
person know any other and more sure remedy, I 
hope he may not hesitate in laying it before the 
public. PRACTICUS, 
Albany, January 7, 1820. 
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his stage route had been severely attacked by | 


ous, that if suffered to remain, it will continue to | 


ling. and the cowa are more productive in milk 
| in proportion to the expense incurred in feeding 
| tnem: for it ought to be understood, as a rene. 
1 ral rule, that the expense of keeping every ani- 
| mal is exactly in proportion to its size. Consi. 
| derable expense has been incurred in this state 
in importing males of the Lancashire breed from 
England ; but this expenditure bas been misap- 
t plied. That breed is no more valued in England 
than some others ; and in this country we have as 
good stocks to select breeds from as there is in 
any part ofthe world. All that we have to dois 
to select the finest of our cattle for breeders, and 
for this purpose a general rule is, to take the 
most comely, or the finest shaped ; as such will 
usually be found most kindly in fatting, the males 
the most expeditious on foot, and the females the 
best for milking. But no general rule can be 
laid down on this subject. Much must depend 
on the skill, experience, and judgment of the 
grazier in selecting his breeders, and also in 
crossing of breeds, for this is usually found a 
great improvement. But to return to the calf in 
questicn. 

It would be well to give this animal good keep- 
ing till he is about five years old, and if his growth 
be the same as it has been, we have no doubt the 
proprietor will find himself well compensated, by 
the price he will then command, if well fatted 


when offered in the market. 
eR nea 


[COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE PLOU6H BO¥, 
BY ORDER OF THE SOCIETY.] 











Mr. Homespun, 





The swelling proceeds from the tongue to the 
glands, and ultimately prevents the passage of all, 
food, when the animal languishes, and unless im-! 
mediate relief is afforded, dies. 

I] believe this disorder is a new one in this, 
country. ‘To me, at least, it is so ; and I have 
not yet seen one who has known of it till the 
pre-ent winter : Nor have I seen but one man 
who has found out a remedy. A friend lately 


On Thursday the 16th ult. I called upon Mr. 
Frepernick Spawn, of Bethlehem, and had the 
sati- faction of seeing his famous male calf, lately 
exhibte! at our Cattle Show. His birth was-on 
the 4th of April last‘; he was measured in my 
presence, and is 5 feet 7 1-2 inches in circum- 
ferance round the breast, 7 feet 8 inches long, 
4 feet 3 inches high, and 1 foot 10 inches round 
the fore leg, below the shoulder.. Mr. Spawn 








called on me, who had a valuable horse attacked 


had no objection to the measurement of the calf, 


by this disease, for advice. I was then unable | but, inasmuch as he did not receive the notice at 


ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE RENSSELAER AGRICULTITRAL SOCIETS, 
AP THEIR FIRST ANNIVERSARY MEESING, OcToRER 13, 1819 
BY GEORGE TIBBITT3, E8Q. PRESIDERT. 

Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society — 


No occurrences of my life afford me more sin- 
cere gratification, than those which associate me 
in rational deliberations with friends and fellow- 
citizens ; and but few have ever happened more 
gratifying, than that which now unites me, with 
Agricultural friends of all parties; in the prose- 
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cution of measures, calculated to advance our in- 
dividual interests and the public prosperity. 

The patriotic mind finds an exalted gratifica- 
tion, in encouraging and protecting national in- 
dustry and enterprise of every description ; it is 
a leading characteristic of all good citizens, and 
all good governments ; and nothing more clearly 
demonstrates a people high-minded, magnani- 
mous and free, than numerous voluntary associa- 
tions ofits citizens, combining their efforts to pro- 
mote the welfare and meliorate the condition of 
their common country. But, to unite a whole 
people for the attainment of a novel object, how- 
ever important, requires, that a commnnity of 
interests, should be generally and sensibly felt. 

In all free governments, and particularly un- 
der our own excellent constitution, it is difficult 
to carry into effect, any measure, without that 
object be first obtained ; and in all countries 
as well as our own, this difficulty presents itself, 
whenever an object like ours is proposed. It 
cannot be forced into existence—instantly deve- 
loping its usefulness, or even its practicability.— 
However apparent benefits may appear to us, or 
however ardently we may engage for their ac- 
quisition, doubtless, there are others, perhaps a 
majority, who will wait their developement by ac- 
tual experience, before they embark with a spi- 
rit which may assure success. 

Ifthe term for this gradual developement can 
be abated, by considering, at this our first anni- 
versary meeting, some of the objects of our as- 
sociation, as some of the advantages which may 
be expected from the establishmeut ofan Agricul- 
tural Society in this county, the attempt will be 
amply compensated by the hope, that its patrons 
may be increased, its funds augmented, and, that 
its benefits may the sooner be experienced, by 
enlarging the means of its operations. 

The soil, my friends, is a subject with which 
we are intimately connected ; it is the source 
irom whence we came ; it is the granary from 
which we are sustained ; it isthe grave where 
we are finally to repose. The earth which we 
cultivate, is the same from which we were ani- 
mated. ‘To day, it is man; to-morrow, it is dust. 
Hence, to us, whom the Providence of God has 
formed to be its cultivators, it is a subject, in 
every point of view, highly interesting in its ori- 
ginal formation, or as acted upon by man. In its 
inherent principles of revolution, and in its ap- 
parent modifications by :he operation of those 
principles, in all its varying aspects interesting ; 
but in none so much as when considered the gar- 
den of human abode and human sustenance.Hence, 
to the intelligent patriot, the most gladdening 
prospect is the extended field, moulded by the 
Jabour of man, moistened by his sweat, and teew- 
ing with that life-supporting seed which he has 
planted, and to which God has given the princi- 
ples of germination. But if the soil, cultivated, 
1s an object gladdening to the eye, the, cultiva- 


tion of the earth is a science addressed to the un : 


derstanding., 


As an art, it has engaged the attention of legis- 


lators and patriots from the early ages of antiqni-. 
ty; but changes from ancient habits and ‘practi-. 
ves, have always,,even from a state of. savage |} 


life, been effected with difficulty ; mainly, it is 


presumed, from the consideration, which has-al-. 


ways had its advocates, that the then existing me- 
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thod of obtaining food and raiment, had arisen to 
its highest state of perfection. But, when the 
benefits resulting from this peaceful and human- 
ising art, had been experienced and felt; or 
when any considerable advance has taken place 
either in the art itself, or in the construction of 


new plants, or domestic animals, it is with equal 
or greater difhiculty they have been eradicated. 
In the succession of ages, however, Agricul- 


all the primary arts. In countries and at periods, 
when ignorance, vice, effeminacy, extermina- 
ting wars, arbitrary or unstable governments have 
prevailed, it has been depressed, and some of its 
principles with their practical apphcations, disu- 
sed or lost.” Where knowledge, morality, reli- 
gion, enlightened and free governments and 
peace have prevailed, it has been beuignly ex- 
tended and cultivated. In fine, it has ever been 
affected by the political and moral situation of 
man himself; and in all countries, and at all 
times, it may be considered as no mean standard 
for the admeasurement of the condition of an age 
or a country. 

When the glory of Rome was real, the sword 
and the pen were wielded by the same hand that 
directed the plough—by the hands of her heroes 
and statesmen. | 
that exalted republic, accounts for the extraor- 
dinary circumstances, which characterised her 
conquest of barbarous nations, and which abated 
mnch from the misery incident to her wars ; 
that wherever she established her Eagle among 
them, she carried the Plough. Wherever the 
Roman Legion fixed its residence among them, 
in those nations were to be found the monuments 
of her glory, in the lasting improvements she in- 
troduced, and in none so much as in that of Agri- 
culture. Tothem, Gaul and Britain were indebt- 
ed for the first well regulated systems of practi- 
cal husbandry, and for a knowledge of the use of 
calcareous earths and marls in meliorating the 
soils. 

The distinguished promoters of Agriculture 
were held in the highest estimation among the 
Avilized nations of antiquity—when living, enti- 
tled to honorable seats at the games and the 
feasts—and when dead, not unfrequently con- 
signed to the temple or the pantheon. ‘ The 
man who. cultivated best his plot of ground,” was 
considered, in no small degree, a benefactor to 
the state. ’ 

To give a detailed history of the art is not my 
intention, nor would our Itmits admit. The great 
object at all times of the patrons and promoters 
of Agriculture, has been to acquire and dixsemi- 
nate a knowledge of its principles and best prac- 
tice among those engaged: in it as a profession, 
and to induce by every means their rigid applica‘ 
tion. . Hence. the institution of societies as best 
calculated to' effect that object. For ‘this im- 
pravement. we are indebted to modern Europe, 
where, and particularly in the British islands, 
they-have had am astonishing effect; advancing 
both its practice as an art, and its pursuit as a 
) science, with a rapidity unequalled. Iam free to 
confess, liowever, that at their late introductio: 
into this state, 1 doubted their utility here, thoug! 
well aware, that a combination of intelligence pro- | 























perly organized, and its labours distributed, are l 


from that state. 
of the customs of new settlers, both as it relates 
to the improvement of our land, and in in our ha- 
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more favourable to the advancement of an object, 


than the efforts of an individual. ‘Time and re- 


flection have changed my opinion, and their use- 
fulness becomes more apparent, as their organ- 
zation becomes more universal. 


We have now enrolled ourselves, gentlemen, 


instruments for its use, or by the introduction of || among the patrons and promoters of this art.— 


Upon this event, and upon the spirit which has 
arisen favourable to our views, [| am happy in 
congratulating you. ‘The period, as it respects 


ture has undergone the revolutions incident to | our own county, I consider in a special manner 


favourable and fortunate. At amuch earlier pe- 
riod, with a population far below what it now is, 
poor, and thinly scattered over the county, and 
when the great object of every settler could alone 
have been to reclaim his land from the forests o{ 
timber, with which he found it every where cn- 
cumbered—when the land was saturated with de- 
composed vegetable matter, rendering artificial 
manure hardly worth the preservation, it was not 
practigable, nor was it necessary to introduce at 
once, that rotation of crops, and regular system 
of cultivation, suited to a country more advanced. 

In this county, we have but just now emerged 
We still, however, retain many 


bits of living. We yet rely upon wood for fenc- 


This single fact in the history of | cing, buildings, and fuel, with but ascanty supply 


on many farms for these purposes, and without 
any or but few attempts for its preservation or 
increase. ‘The natural decomposed vegetable 
matter is fast disappearing from our soils, and our 


lands are becoming heavy and encumbered to an 
unfortunate extent, with numerous varieties of 
noxious weeds and thistles. 


We have made some 
progress in artificial grasses, and have derived 
great benefits from that source ; but have not yet 
learned to place a proper value upon manures of 
any kind, or the best method of preserving them 
or of multiplying their quantities, nor, probably, 
how to apply them to our lands in the most proti- 
table and economical manner. As to lime and 
marls, we have made no advances, although it is 
well known, that in most of the old countries, and 
in some of our sister states, lime is made use of 
to a great extent, and with great advantage. In 
England and Scotland it is considered, * that a 
majority of their soils cannot be cultivated to ad- 
vantage until they are dressed with lime ;”’ and. 
though there is some difference of opinion, 
whether its beneficial effects are to be attributed. 


; to it as an alternative, astimulant, or as amanoure,, 


it is considered in a late highly valuable publica- 
tion as the ** basis of good husbandry, and.to be. 


of more use than all the other manures put to-. 
gether : That wherever lime has been properly. 
| applied, it has‘constantly been found to prove as ; 
much superior tostable manure, as stable manure . 
is to the raking of roads, or the produce of peat. 
mire.” 
or clayey-loam soils, and the effect is comparec,., 
to’ that of yeast upon unbaked bread, raising and:, 
f loosening its texture, rendering it more friable,,, 


Lime is. said to be-most useful upon clay 


ind nearer to the con-istence of loam, admitting 4 


‘the roots of plants to strike and expand to greater , 


fistance, correcting in a great degree the evil ; 
‘onsequences resulting to clay lands from long . 
‘ains and drought ;_ rendering them much easier . 
illed, and that by. the application of lime and. . 


stable manures, clays are converted into the , 
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richest loams. [tis unfuriunaie for us, that lime 
is not abundant in every part of our county ; it 
is to be fuund, however, along our eastert bor- 
der, from its northern to its southern extremity 5 
also, in the southern and southwestern parts of 
Albany county, at distances which render it some- 
what expensive procuring it for the middle sec- 
tions of our county, in quantities, which it is said, 
are required to render it effectual ; that is, from 
one hundred to one bundred and fifty bushels of 
slacked lime to the acre, for clay land, and for 
clayey loams and other less tenacious soils, the 
quantity required is less. In the eastern border 
of our county, and perhaps in the southern or 
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southwestern, experiments omght be made with 


lime, within the limits of a moderate expense ; 
and that we should derive beneiits from Judicious 


experiments with this article, there can be no | any great distance ; thirty to one hundred loads 


lncabh 
coubt. 
Marls are denominated calcareous or argilla- 


| 





ceous, according as lime or clay predominate in i istervals. | 
their composition. ‘They are again further sub- | level sandy loam land, is more easily tilled than 
divided into indurated or stone marls, shell marls | any other, the cultivator will be more than com- 
sud fossil marls, of different descriptions ; but for { pensated for the extra expense of narline. 
atl practical purposes, they may be called shell; manures, recommended .o be of sich +: 


maris and-earth marls. 
wreat variety of colours, and its hardness as va- 


rions as its colours ; sometimes hard like stone, || be made without delay. 


but oftener soft and ductile like clay, from which | 
it is not readily distinguished by a casual observ- 
er. Shell marls are easily distinguished by the 
shells which always appear in them, and are 
considered to be of greater value ; but the argil- 
lacious or clay marls are found in greater abun- 
dance, and are not unfrequently the substratum, 
or found in the vicinity of sandy soils, where 
they are of most use, and are most wanted ; giv- 
ing to sandy soils a greater density of texture ; 
rendering them more retentive of moisture, and 
of otber descriptions of manures which may be 
appliedto them. The testof all marls are the 
same ; their nature being determined by their 
freely effervescing in acids. Sulphuric acid is 
usually made use of for this purpose. The pro- 
cess of testing marls is completely within the 
reach of every farmer, and it is evidently his in- 
terest to put it in practice, and determine whether 
or not the clay pits, or parcels of clay on his 
farm, are or are not of this description. The 
only apparatus wanted, is a phial of sulphuric 
acideand a tumbler of water, with which he is to 
dilute the acid more or less, at his discretion, as 
it is applied to the substance. A small parcel of 
the earth to be tested, should be put into another 
for that purpose : If he finds it to rise and throw 
off air bubbles in great abundance, he may con- 
sider it to be a good marl, and ought immediately 
to commence experiments with it upon his farm, 
provided it be of a gravelly, sandy, or sandy loam 
texture. 

From the southern to the northern extremity 
of our county, we have, at a short distance from 
the valley of the Hudson, a.border of pine land, 
formerly considered to be of little or no value, 
but which, since the introduction of plaster or 
gypsum, and clover, has risen into higher estima- 
tion, and which appears to me to be exactly the 
kind of land described in England, as having de- 
rived such incalculable benefits from the free use 
of this description of marl. The pine lands on 


| 
| 





the opposite side of the river, differ somewhat | 


‘is, that to be effectual, the quantity required ts 
such as will not allow of their beg curried to 








en ee . 


from those producing the same kind of tuaber ou 
this, as the particles of sand are finer, and are 
more entirely of silex or flint. On this side, 
they abound more with argillacious, slaty partt- 
cles, which decomposing as the land is exposed 
by tillage to the infiuence of frost and air, ren- 
ders the soil more compact and fruittul. There 
can be but little doubt, that the time is approach- 
ing when search will be made througirout that 
region of country for this description of marl, 
and there is reason to believe it way be found in 
sufficient abundance to render all those parts 
which are level, and capable of being cultivated, 
of equal or greater value than the surrounding 
country. The only difficulty in regard to marls 


is said not to be too large a proportion to ine acre 


principles in the diflerent parts of plants has been 
jincidentally mentioned in this Lecture ; but a 
‘more particular statement is required to afford 
just views of the relation between their orgari 
tion end chemical constitution, Which isan ob. 
Fp za sect of great importance, The tubs and 
 nexagonal cells in the vascular system of 
plants are coluposed of woody fibre . and whe 
tuey are not tilled with fluid matter they con 
some of the solid materials which formed a 
stiiuent part of the fluids belonging to them. 
in the roois, trunk, and branches, the bark. 
alburnuin, aid heartwood, the leaves and flowers : 
the great bass of the solid parts is woody fibre, 
Kt fms by fur the greatest part of the heart 
wood aud bark ; there is le-s in the alburnum. 
i tid sti dessin the leaves and flowers, The al. 
jvuroum of the birch contains so much sugar and 
| mucihige, (iat Has sometimes used in the North of 
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on this kind of land, with lesser quanttics at long) Garope asa substitute for bread. 
But as this description ot land, oc | 
inact mucilage, a litte saccharine matter and a 
. ditile albumen. 
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Agricultural Chemistry, No. XALL 


BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 


BREAD OF POTATOES, ann MISCELLANY. 
A number of the changes taking place in the 
vegetable principles depend upon the separation 
of oxygene and hydrogene as water from the 
compound ; but there is one of very great im- 
portance, in which a new combination of the ele- 
ments of water is the principal operation. This 
is in the manufacture of bread. When any kind 
of flour, which consists principally of starch, is 
[123] made into a paste with water, and imme- 
diatly and gradually heated to about 440°, 
it increases in weight, and is found entirely al- 
tered in its properties ; it has lost its solubility 
in water, and its power of being converted into 
sugar. In this state it is unleavened bread. 

When the flour of corn or the starch of pota- 
toes, mixed with boiled potatoes, is made into a 
paste with water, kept warm and suffered to re- 
main 30 or 40 hours, it ferments, carbonic acid 
gas is disengaged from it, and it becomes filled 
with globules of elastic fluid. In this state it is 
raised dough, and affords by baking, leavened 
bread ; but this bread is sour and disagreeable to 
the taste : and leavened bread for use is made by | 
mixing a little dough,that has fermented with new | 
dough, and kneading them together, or by knead- 
ing the bread with a small quanity of veast. 

In the formation of wheaten bread more than 
1-4 of the elements of water compine with the 
flonr, more water is consolidated in the formation 
of bread from barley, and still more in that from 
oats ; but the gluten in wheat, being in much lar- 
ger quanity than in other grain, seems to form 
a combination with the starch and water, which 
renders wheaten bread more digestible than the 
other species of bread. : 


| Jage, 24 of sugar, and € of albuminous matter, 
The latter being of a ' other countries, as lime and marl, it i evidently | NU PRIMENT IN BULBOUS ROOTS, &e, 
' proper that we should encourage experiments to || 


The leaves 
of the cabbage, breccoli, and seacale, coutain 


trom a 1000 parts of the leaves 


/of common cabbage | obtained 41 parts ef mci 


in bulsous roots, and sometimes in comsson 
‘roots, a large quantity of etarch, albumen, and 
‘inucilage, ave often found deposited in the ves- 


| sels ; and they are most abundant after the sap 


| has ceased to flow: and afford a nourishment for 
the early shoots made in spring. The potatoe is 
the bulb that contains the largest quantity of so- 
luble matter in its cells and vessels ; and it is of 
most importance in its application as food — Po- 
tatoes in general afford from 1-5 to 1-7 their 
weight of dry starch. From 100 parts of the 
common Kidney potatoes, Dr. Pearson obtained 
from 32 to 28 parts of meal, which contained 
from 23 to 20 of starch and mucilage : and 100 
[125] parts of the Apple potatoe in various expe- 
riments, afforded me from 18 to 20 parts 
of pure starch. From five pounds of the variety 
of the potatoe called Captain hart, Mr. Skrim- 
shire, jun. obtained 12 oz. of starch, from the 
same quantity of the Rough red potatoe 10 1-2 oz. 
from the Moulton white 11 3-4 oz. from the 
Yorkshire kidney 10 3-4 oz. from Hundred eyes 
9 oz. from Purple red 8 1-2 0z. from Ox noble 
8 1-4 oz. ‘The other soluble substances in the 
potatoe are albumen and mucilage. 
From the analysis of Einhoff it appears that 
7680 parts of potatoes afford 
Of starch - - - - 1155 
Fibrous matter analagous to starch 540 
Albumen - - - - 107 
Mucilage in the state ofa saturated 312 
soluion- - -~— - e 





2112 

So that a fourth part of the weight of the potatoe 
at least may be considered as nutritive nratter. 

The turnip, carrot, and parnsip, afford princi- 
pally saccharine, mucilaginons, and extractive 
matter. I obtained from 1000 parts of common 
turnips 7 parts of mucilage, 34 of saccharine mat- 
ter, and nearly 1 part ofalbumen. 1000 parts of 
carrots furnished 95 parts of sugar, 3 parts ef 
mucilage, and 1-2 part of extract ; 1000-parts of 
parsnip afforded 90 parts of saccharine matter, 











The arrangement of many of the vegetable | 
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g 98 parts of sugar, 
2 parts of mucilage, and 1 of extract. ‘trial of tae scuteNaria, which bad been much ex- 
Fruits, in the organization of their soft | tolled asacure for hydrophobia, | endeavoured 


en 
white carrot, gave in 1000 parts, 


| 


é3.- 

) , 
Aa) @ 
nate. 


(their cases. Wishing, if posstble, to make ayit the caustic? think not; form iny hones fre 


elapsed between the infliction of the bite ais 
ithe application of the caustic ; and even when t 


96" . : ae 
[126] rts, approach to the nature of bulbs.— jj to procure some ; but every species gathered in || 1s agreed on by most respectable physicians, tat 
They contain a certain quantity of nourishment |; tits neighbourhood proved to be esther the scu jit will not succeed tn preventing the disease. 


Jaid up in their cells for the use ofthe embryon 
plant ; mucilage, sugar, starch, are found in ma- 
ny of them often combined with vegetable acids. || tellaria Interiflora. 
Most of the fruit trecs common in Britain have 
been naturalized on account of the saccharine || caused by the canstic, from both patients, and 
matter they contain, which, united to the vegeta- || scattered emetic tartar freely over the clean sur- 
ble acids and mucilage, renders them at once a- |) faces of the sores. | may here observe, that I 
areeable to the taste and nutritive. | found this article superior to any other which | 
The value of fruits for the manufacture of fer- || have ever tried, as an irritant, in keeping up 
mented liquors may be judged of from the speci- |! continued ulceration. The above treatment was 
fic gravity of their expressed juices. ‘I'he best || daily repeated, until the eighth, when each one 
cider and perry are made from those apples and | took a dose of salts. 
pears that afford the densest juices ; and a com- August 10.-—Having, through the politeness of 
arsion between different fruits may be made |i Mr. Fitzwhylsonn, of Richmond, received a sup- 
with tolerable accuracy by. plunging them  to- || ply of the Scutellaria Lateriflora, 1 commenced 
ecther into a saturated solution of salt, or astrong || the use of it, in form of decoction, made in the 
solution of sugar; those that sink deepest will | following manner : to one ounce of the dried plant 
afford the richest juice. ; 1 put one quart of water, and, having boiled it 25 
| minutes, the boys were ordered to take one gill, 
lturee times a day. 
13.— This day the dose of the above medicine 
iwas increased to one pint anda half daring the 
FROM THE ENQUIRER, OF SEPT. 14, iday; the sores still very much inflamed, from 
To the editor-—Sir, the application of emetic tartar, which had been 
Public enquiry having been much excited of |; repeated daily. 
late, by several publications, recommending a 15.-—This day both of the hogs seem to be 
species of scullcap, as a certain remedy for hy- 

















On the cure of Hydrophobia. 





very much affected: one of them lies on*his 

drophobia ; and as that enquiry has as yet been |} side, baving convulsive twitchings in the fore-leg 

but illy satisfied, I have thought proper to make || and jaw, repeated at intervals ; the other one is 

known the two following cases, in which the || violently affected with general convulsions, which 

above plant was liberally used. Without farther || may be increased by fanning her or throwing wa- 
reamble I shall proceed to relate them. ter upon her. 

July the 29th, I was called to see Daniel, the 17.—This day both of the hogs died. 
property of col. F. Poval, aged about 13 years, || 23.—The decoction increased to one quart a 
who, it was stated to me, had been bitten about || day, to each: the applications of the caustic en- 
20 hours before by a dog supposed to be mad.— | tirely suspended. 
Upon examination, I found that he had been bit- 28.—The boys still in perfect health, this be- 
ten in about ten different places, on the left side || ing the thirty-first day since they were bitten ; 
of his body, between the lowest short rib and jj still taken a quart each a day. 
the spine of theillium. He stated, that while || Sept. 7.—Forty-one days have now elapsed 
playing with the dog on the preceding evening, || since they came under my care ; although ! con- 
the latter was taken with something like a fit, and || sider them as nearly out of all danger, yet I have 
bit him in the above described manner, without || advised a continuance of the medicine a few days 
having shown any symptoms of previous ill na- || longer. 
ture. Upon examining the dog, I found him Jying Having related the treatment and issue of the 
on the right side, tongue out, breathing with con- || above cases, I shall now endeavour to anticipate 


“siderable difficulty, his back curved forwards ve- || and satisfy some of the enquiries which, I believe, 


ry much : at intervals of five or ten minutes, he || will arise in the mind of every man who may 
would attempt to rise, and bite at every thing || readthem. As to the dog’s having been mad, I 
within his reach: he died during the night.— || think there cannot be the least shadow of doubt ; 
Being informed that two hogs had been bitten by || and when we take into consideration that one of 
him, I ordered them into immediate confinement. || the hogs which died mad, was bitten only on the 
The bites being numerous, and some time having || ecr, and one of the boys was bitten in ten differ- 
elapsed since their infliction, | applied lunar caus- |] ent places, every one will admit that the canine 
tic to thom very liberally, and over that laid a || virus must have had as good, if not a better op- 
dressing of epispastic unguent. 

July 30.—Upon visiting Daniel to-day, I was || When we take it into consideration, also, that 
requested to see Griffin, aged about 15, the pro- |; every thing which the dog bit but those boys, 
perty of Mr. James Brander. Upon questioning || died with hydrophobia, (although nothing was 
him, he gave me the following account: that || bitten so badly as one of the latter,) I think we 
nbout 45 hours before, the same dog, alluded to || may safely draw the conclusion that the virus 
above, came to him, gently bit off or nibbled the || was not only absorbed into their systems, but 
scab from a sore, on the first joint of his thumb, | that they would have been effected with disease 
licked it for some time, and then. left him. As || had it not been prevented. Which, then, of the 
both of the above patients were treated in the | remedies enumerated above, could have conn- 

















same manner, | have united the descriptions of || teracted the morbid effects of the.poison? Was 


portunity of infecting the latter than the former. | 


tellaria integrifolia or pilosa ; orders were iminc- |} 


diately sent to New-York for a supply of the scu- | next plaice, to the Scutellaria : could that have 


Our next enquiry is naturally cirected in the 


isueceeded in preventing the infection? To this 


August Ist.— This day l removed the eschar, || question [ know the advocates for the virtes of 


' . . . ° . 
i {his pliot, will anhesitatingly answer yes: but if 
i behoves us to possess a sullicient degree of scep- 
| ticism to prevent the too ready acceptation of the 


| humerons remedies which are daily presented to 





| the public by the dupes of prejudice or ignorance. 
| Be: may not this scepticism be carried too far ? 
As regards the subject at present under conside- 
ration, | am persuaded that it at least merits a 
further trial than the ephemeral notice which is 
generally bestowed on remedies of this kind.— 
In favour of the Scutellaria it may be advanced, 
that the most simple and seemingly inert vegeta- 








bles succeed tn curing the most virulent animal 
poisons. Witness the decided effects of such 
remedies in the hands of the Indians, in curing 
the bite of the rattle snake; the principal of 
which, I believe, is a species of the Colinsonia. 
{It will, | hope, be plainly inferred from what I 
have advanced, that it is not my object to assert 
an entire beliefin the Scutellaria, a3 a specific ; 
but to excite a further enquiry, and remove that 
apathy which is too often, perhaps, the cause of 
failure in remedies which might otherwise prove 
useful. One word with respect to the plant.—- 
One species only is said to be uscful—the Scutel- 
laria Lateriflora. As there are three species | 
growing in this neighbourhood, this may be easily 
confounded with the others. The only speci- 
men of this particular species, which I have seen 
gathered in this state, came from Powhattan ; the 
species mistaken for it in this neighbourhood, is, 
I believe, the Scutellaria Integrifolia and Pilosa. 

To conclude, et it not be supposed, that I 
would advise a neglect of the only certain pre- 
ventive of this dreadful complaint, viz : the im- 
mediate extirpation of the bitten part with a 
knife. The virtues of the scutellaria can be 
tested fairly only in such cases where this impor- 
tant preventive has been neglected, or, from pe: 
culiar circumstances, could not be applied. Until 
this has been fairly established, the use ot the 
knife must retain its acknowledged superiority 
over every other remedy, from the compound 
farrago of almanac receipts to the simple calcare- 
ous stone, palmed upon us by the superior cun- 
ning of the East Indian jugglers. 

WM. G. NICE, Manchester. 

P. S. I have a supply of the genuine plant, 
which will be forwarded to any physician, who 
may have a suitable opportunity of testing its 
virtues. 7 





REMARKS BY THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST. 

If this candid and respectable physician can 
mention any one individual case of cure, by ex- 
cision of the bitten part, and by caustic, I will 
thank him to do so. Dr. Nice certainly does ad- 





mit that the dog was mad, that there is the highest 
probability, that the boys would have been af- 
fected with the hydrophobia, had it not been pre- 
vented, and that ‘it is agread, by the most re- 











spectable physicians, that caustic will not succeed 
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in preventing it.” ‘The inference, then, al 
not drawn by him in words, I must consider ir- 
resistible. 

A word here on the vaunted ‘ regular prac- || 





tice,” or as it is called by the editors of the Me- |: 


! 


‘ , me on aeeatinn 
dical Repository, the “ LecrTiaTe practice, | 





Doctor Thatcher, in his ** Observations on hy- | 
crophobia,”’ the latest work on the subject that | 
has appeared, 
trath, that this monstrous hydra, this destroyer of 
wankind has not yet been vanquished ; end its 
ravages are equally a reproach to medicine an 
ascourze to ourrace. Alas! hydrophobia, like 
‘the pestilence that walketh In darkness,” sull 
displays its superiority, in detiance of all eflorts | 
of haman skill”? And he concludes bis tntroduc- | 
‘ory chapter thus : 2 ig 

“The specific nature and constitution of the | 
subtle and refined poison of rabid aninals, bas | 
hitherto eluded the most critical researches. It) 
is equally intactible out of our sight and out of | 
our knowledge We are permitted to know it! 
only by its calamitous effects, and in these we re- 
cognize its pre-eminent power and unrivalled | 
malignity. An investigation of its abtruss pro- 
perties, and a solution of the intricate phenomena, 
which marks its operation, constitute a theme 
for the exercise of talents and ingenuity. ‘That 
the history and pathology of this singular disease 
have never been clearly under-tood and illus- 
trated, is apparent from the vatious and contra- 
dictory opinions of systematic writers, and want 
of uniformity among physicians. 

« Several causes have conspired to perpetuate 
ignorance and error, relative to this intrinsic 
subject. One of which is a culpable disposition 
in authors and others to adopt and copy the 
doctrines and even the oral traditions from one 
another, without due examination; as if to add 
darkness to their own unintelligible mysteries.— 
But the alarming prevalence of this evil has 
created a new and lively interest, stimulating to 
a laudable emulation in the investigation of its na- 
ture and treatment. Many important facts ab- 
stracted from vague speculation, are yet in re- 
serve, to be unfolded by the joint eflorts of the 
experimentalist and philosophical physicians. 

‘© It is not a task that devolves ona single indi- 
vidual, but demands the combined exertions of 
all. 

‘‘Great indeed is the labour; rich and ho- 
nourable will be the harvest of reward. The 
field of experiment is yet exhaustless ; let us 
unite our endeavours, and resolve to give it ano- 
ther and more assiduous ‘gleaning ; nor cease to 
explore its recesses, until the hidden treasure 
shall be discovered ; and he whose hand shall 
pluck this laurel, will have achieved an object of 
universal interest, and rival a-Jenner in celeb- 
rity.”’: ‘ «Nee é 
With what pleasure do I learn, that the Scuttel- 
laria has attracted the notice of some of the most 
respectable physicians throughout the United 
Stites? Some of them have sent to New-York 
for the, plant, with a view to administer it, and ! 
hope they will consider it due to the cause of 
truth and humanity, to make known the result, 
either v letter to myself, or by means of the 
public prints. If it possess not the virtue | 


d 
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ascribe to it, }>t.the failure be immediately made 


tho" to 


says, ‘It is indeed a melaucholly | 


; dhe name and the residence of the real disco- 
, verer has probably been lost. 
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be attended with success, as has hitherto been 
ihe case in this quarter, can the knowledge of 
such a blessing be too extensively circulated ? 

I certainly do entertain the hope and belief, 
that the wishes of the learned and benevolent 
Doctor Thatcher are at length accomplished in 
the discovery of this antidote. We trace this 
| plant with certainty no farther than to Dr. Law- 
ence Vandeveer, of New-Jersey ; but a respec- 
‘table aged lady of New-York, says she remem- 
hers to have heard its virtues spoken of many 
| years since, by a lady of distinction in Virginia. 
I do not assert it 
may not fail after all; but it would be very ex- 
i'traordinary, if it did, as it is a fact that will be 
I stated in Dr. Spalding’s compilation, which 1s to 
lappear in a few days, that more than one thou- 
sand cases have been attended with complete 
success. Can you say as much, Messrs. Editors 
of the Medical Repository, or a fifteenth part as 
much, in favour of any * legitimate practice,” 
ever yet known tothe faculty 2? Magna est veri- 
tas et prevalebit, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A communication from Exisna lowext, Esq. on thé use o¢ 
Sair as a marure, and in feeding eattle, shall have an early 
insertion. 

Arator has our thanks for his essays, which shall] not be 
lost sight of. 

A ilough Boy, of Dutchess county, on raising pigs, will be 
atten:'ed to. 

The correction of an error by A Frienp, in our next. 

A Frirxp to Acricutture has made a useful proposition. 
It shall appear. 

Several other communications, though delayed, are not to 
be wholly neglected. 

We hope our venerable and worthy friend Senex, may le, 
us hea: from him soon, and often. 

And we cannot help enquiring after our good friends OLiver 
Ovpentime and the Country Curate, whose early assistance 
lizbtened our labours, added interest to our publication, and 
merited our gratitude. 


SCULL CAP.—CRITICISM. 

We conclude this day the exposition of the 
virtue of the scullcap plant, in cases of bydro- | 
phobia, which was commenced in our 31st No. 
and for which the public are indebted principally } 
to the benevolence and public spirit of Mr. Cole- 
man, the editor of the New-York Evening Post. 

In Mr. Coleman’s ingenious remarks, we notice | 
a mode of expression which generally prevails 
with the best writers, although, we believe, the 
best critics have condemned it. 

In the eight paragraph of the remarks, Mr. 
Coleman says, ** | hope they will consider it,”’ &c. 

With due deference to Mr. Coleman, we bum- 
bly conceive, that he.ought to have said—* I hope 
they may consider it.” | 

What we can command or ensure, we do not 
hope for. We hope only for that which we may 
or may xot obtain ; or for that which may or may 
not happen. But will implies a positive promise. 
to do or not to do some act or other, or an assur- 
ance, founded on the most perfect certainty. at- 
tainable, that some act shall be done, or some 


— 


a 
we think, be properly used in the expression of 
a hope: May, on the contrary, being a verb of 
uncertain or doubtful import, is the proper term 
to use in forming such an expression. We Wish 
Mr. Coleman a happy New-Year ; and we png 
nestly hope he may live to enjoy many a one 
hereafter. But we do not say, that we hope he 
will live, because will, as we said before, im. 
plies certainly, whilst hope implies uncertainty - 
and if it be certain that he will live, we need not 
hope that he may ; we might better say, we 
joice to know that Mr. Coieman will live 
many happy years. 

These remarks may be deemed hypercritical, 
Bat be that as it may, Mr. Coleman is not ilone- 
for many, if not all, of our brother editors are 
in the habit of using will instead of may tn simi- 
lar cases ; and indeed the best of British classics 
have done so, notwithstanding the best of British 
critics have condemned it. 

In one of our numbers, we used community 
instead of the community. Mr. Coleman ca. 
demned it as an erroneous mode of expression.— 
We agree with him, and acknowledge that we 
adopted it inadvertently. We thank him indeed : 
for his remarks will prevent us from again falling 
into the same error. 

Whether Mr. Coleman, or our readers in ge- 
neral, agree with us, or not, in the above criti- 
cism ; we believe, that if the style of newspaper 
writing in this country were to be criticised, from 
time to time, in the spirit of candour, it would 
contribute to improve the taste both of writers 
and readers. 
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New-York Board of Agriculture. 


The institution of a Board of Agriculture in 
this state, will form, undoubtedly, a new era in 
our husbandry, auspicious in the highest degree 
to the prosperity of the people. We are happy, 
therefore, to announce, that this Board was 
formed, and commenced its proceedings at the 
Capitol in this city on Monday evening last. 

The following gentlemen, Presidents and De- 
legates, from Agricultural Societies, were pre- 
sent : 


City and county of Albany Stephen Van Rensselaer 


New-York William North 
County of Westchester Abijah Hammond 
Queens William Jones 
Suffolk Charles H. Havens 
Dutchess Isaac Smith 
Rockland Peter Sharp 
Orange Selah Tuthili 
Greene Moses Austin 
Rensselaer George Tibbitts 
Washington Zebulon R Shipherd 
Essex John Hoffnagle 
Clinton Julius C. Hubble 
Saratoga Elisha Powell 
Oneida George Huntington 
Chenango Uri Trac 
Onondaga Squire Manro 
Cayuga © Join Haring . 
Ontario G deon Granger 
_ Allegany Pw ilip Church 
’ Jefferson James Le Ray de Chaumont « 
Courtland John ‘iller 
. Schenectady George W.Featherstonhaugh 
Tioga Hudson Jennings 
‘Richmond , Harmanus Guion . 
| Warren: < * "Norman Fox. 
The hon. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


was chosen President ; andSotomon SouTHWICK, 
Esq. Secretary of the Board. 
Mr. John Cook was appointed door-keeper 
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event take place. This verb, therefore, cannot; | 
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and messenger to the Board. 
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Among others, the following resolutions were 
passed ; a, . 

Resolved, That Mr. North, 3fr. Church, and 
Mr. Sharpe, together with the President, be a 
committee to fuim and report a set of rules and 
orders for the government of this Board in the 
transaction of business. 

Resolved, ‘That Solomon Southwick be and he 
is hereby appointed printer to the Board of Agri- | 
culiure. 

Resolved, That Mr. Featherstonhangh, Mr. 
Church, and Mr. Tracy be a conunittee to de- 
liberate and report upon such measures as they 
may deem most importint to be adopted at the 
present session ofthis Board, with a view to its 
permanent utility in promoting the great and pri- 
mary object for which it was instituted. 

Whereas a disorder i razing among 





is now 
Horses in this and the neighbouring states, com- 
monly called the Tongue Distemper, which has 
proved fatal to many of that highly useful, if not 
indispensable breed of domesticated animals — 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. Tracy, Mr. Hubbell and | 
Mr. Jennings be a committee to enquire into the | 
nature of the said disorder, and the besi means of |! 
preventing or healing the same. 

Resolved, That the weekly paper, published in 
the city of Albany, entitled Tue Proven Boy, 
understood to be edited by the Secretary of this | 
Board, and devoted principally'to the promotion | 
of Agricultural Improvement ; but duly rezard- 
ful, at the same time, of the useful Arts in gene- 
ral, as well as morality and political and domes- 
tic economy ; is worthy of the support of every 
friend to his country, so long as it continues 
to be conducted in the spirit of intelligence 
and purity which has hitherto distinguished it : 
That this Board have fall confidence that it will 
thus continue to be conducted, whilst ia the 
hands of its present Editor ; and therefore 
earnestly recommend it to the patronage of the 
community. 

Boarp or AGRICULTURE, 
Tuesday, Jan. 11, 1820. 

Mr. Tracy, from the committee appointed to 
enquire into the best means of preventing or 
healing the disorder now prevalent among horses, 
reported as follows, viz. 

The committee, appointed to enquire into the 
nature of the distemper prevalent among horses, 
beg leave to state, that from the limited time they 
have had to procure information, and from the 
recent discovery of the disorder in this part of 
the state, they can make but a very impertect re- 
port; but being impressed with the importance 
of warning the farmers of its rapid approach, and 
putting them on their guard against this conta- 
gious distemper, that they may niake use of every 
possible expedient to prevent its spreading 
among their stock ; your committee have thought 
it advisable to report such facts as they have been 
able to collect, and as further information shall 
come to their knowledge, to communicate the 
same to the secretary of the board. 

Of the cause of this distemper, we cannot 
learn as any person has yet even offered a con- 
jectire. It is said to have made its appearance, 
sometime in the course of the last year, in Ken- 
tucky, and on the banks of the Mi sisippi. In th: 
month of August, it had reached the state of Ohio, 
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and has now progressed east to the north river, 
and is scarcely known east of it. “Fhe opiaton 
of many physicians, and others ts, that it is the 
Cynanche walignu, malignant sour throat of the 
haman race, transferred to the brute creation. 
Sometiiing of the same kind of treatment bas 
iuerefore been generally adopted as far as cir- 
cumstances would admit. The first stage of the 


disorder is tudicaied by an incapacity of eating | 


hay particularly, and most generally of any other 
jvod. ‘The mouta, tongue and lips generally are 
vlistered, wince. olisters soon turn into canker 
sores waich frequently are said to progress till 
tue ulcers are nearly iialfauinchdeep, She rough 
skin of the tongue 1 most instances peels off. 
Various remedies have been prescribed with 
success. [he most powertul astringents are recom- 
mended to stop tie canker, and soothing, healing 
applications are then used. 
of winte oak bark with alum, borax, vinegar and 
Louey have been used by many to wash tbe mouth. 
Utuers use borax, alum, copperas, Vinegar and ho- 
ney or molasses mixed fora wash, Some have 
used linseed oil inthe preparation, aad in cases 
where the tongue ims been almost destroyed, 
charcoal, powdered and given with water, has 
been used with apparent success. Probably 
there are many things nearly equally beneficial, 
and experience tmust point out the best specilic. 
This distemper is supposed to have originated 
among horses and to be very contagious. Cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and even poultry are said to take 
this distemper by eating food atfected by the sali- 
va ofthe sick horse. Horned cattle and other 
animals than horses, have not generally been sup- 
posed in great danger, unless by eating food on 
which the saliva of some sick -animal has fallen. 
Hence every ove will readily see the propriety 
of watching over their horses and cattle, and re- 
moving every animal in the incipient state of the 
distemper from the rest of the flock. Bleeding 
in the first appearance of the disorder may be 
usefal ; after the animal has become debilitated, 
some doubts arise on the propriety of bleeding. 
The only mode of feeding is to pour down meal 
and water, or something of that nature ; for al- 
though thirsty the horse cannot, in the swollen 
state of the jaws, swallow even water. Some- 
thing wrapped round the bits of the horse, say a 


cloth, containing the ingredients for the wash of 


the mouth, probably may be better than barely 
to use the liquid as a wash ; a syringe may be 
used, which will, it is presumed, be found the 
easiest mode of applying the liquid. 

‘The cominittee have consuhed with Dr. Low, 
who suggests the propriety of tumizating cattle, 
aifected with Cynanche Maligna, with vermiilion, 
thus prepared ; ‘Take a broad bar of iron, and 
pinch it in a cup form, weld on a handle as to a 
shovel ; heat itred hot ; and put about an ounce 
at each time on the hollow surface, covering the 
animal’s head with a blanket at the same time. 
Let the afilicted cattle be housed. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

On motion, 

Resolved, that the report be accépted. 

Ordered, Fhatthe Secretary cause the same 
to be published. : . | 





We are happy to announce, that the able 
Treatise on Agriculture, which originated in tue 
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ij dany Jirgus, and Which has becn copied tat 
Hour Ccolums, is ubout to be 
} form, frota the press of Jesse Bers, Usq. It 
i forms a nent octavo volume. We hope, 
i thar Mr. Buel may tind bimself wel! remunerated 
Hinthe sale of this volume for having undertaken 
Nits publication. Every intelligent farmer will d. 
1 weil to purchase it. ; 
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i Weekly Summary. 

{| The hen. Rurvus Kina was oa the Cth inst 
Chosen, by the legrelature of thisstate, a Scuator in the Con 
gress of the Vinted States. 

The Council of Appointment for the ensuing 
pear, chosen on fucsday last, are Messrs. Ditmas, Lounsversy, 
Adams and Hart. 

Contracts have been made for making the canal! 
seven miles eastward of Utica, into the town of Frankford, 
where the first leck is to be made in descending trom the lever 





A strong decoction | 


of the canal inany miles west of Utica, 

VYhe Arabian Horse, lately brought to New- 
York, has been sold for 4,000 dotiars. 

A child, only 12 years old the 20th June last, 
is now exh-b.ting in New-York, weighing 125 pounds, aud i 
pertectly heanhy—the calves of its legs 1d incies im civeut 
sereuce, and tie other parts in proportion. 

Lhe stip America, captain Vibberts, with a va- 
juable cargo, from Calcutta, was wrecked near Sandy-Hook, 
about the 20th inst. The captain aud 14 others, weve lost-- 
Mesaved. About 19,009 dollars worth of the cargo saved. - 
Tie ship was insured to the amount of 200,000 doilars. “Tie 
vessel run on a saad bar, aud thereby lost her rudder, by rea 
son Of Which the ship was lost. 

A gentleman in Philadelphia, in a letter to his 
friend in New-York, says he was much pleased with the per- 
formance of the late invented chimney scraper of Mr. &d- 
wards, of the latter city; and that as a triend to humauity, (tu 
putting au end to the nece-sity of chimney sweepers) as weil 
as for the sake of public nnprovement, he will do ail in his 
power to eucourage the general use of this new iaveuted ma 
chine. 

By a letter of the 17th of Dec. from on board 
the Columbus, 74, (says the Nat. Intel.) it appears she was 
then at St. Mary’s. ‘This is the ship, a3 we uuderstand, thaé 
is t© pay a visit to Lord Cochrane, for the purpose that was 
mentioued in a former number. 

On the 16th Dec. 1819, (says the Nat. Intel.) 
arrived at Washington, via Savannah, the steam-ship Savau- 
nah, from St. Petersburgh, from which place to Savanuah she 
was 50 days on her passage, but stopped 4 days at Copeuhagen, 
and 4 more at Arundel, in Norway. She experienced several 
heavy gales of wind, but outrode thein with periect ease and 
satety. 

The House of Delegates of Maryland have 
adopted an Address to the President of the United States, in 
which they approve decidedly of his administration, and com- 
pliment, at the same time, his revolationary services and uni- 
form patriotism. Incase of war with Spain, or any other pow- 
er, they promise to rally round the standard of the Union. 

The legislature of South-Carolina have passed 
resolutions, expressing their high sense of the character aad 
public services of the late commodore Perry ; and -requesting 
their representatives in Congress to co-operate in any measure 
which may be proposed to perpetuate his memory. 











PRESENT PRICES OF CounTRY PRODUCE 1N 

rHis Marker. 

Fiour anv Grain.—Supertine flour $6—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 50 cwt.— 
Buckwheat tlour g1 25 to $1 75 cwt.—Wheat 87 
to $1 per bushel.—Rye 50—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Barley 75—Peas 50 to 62 1-2 per bush. 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4. 50—Pork $4 to 5 50—Mutton 3 to 4 cents 
per lb.—Ham 7 to 10 per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cenis per cwt. 

Butter 10 to 12 cents per lu.—Cheese,good, $6 
percwt.—Cider § 2 to2 50 p. bbl.—Potatoes 59 
cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, 37 1-2 
cents—wihite, 3] cents. 

Lumper.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do. 16 
—do. boards, good,s2 100 ft. com. g1 de. —ship- 











gles, good, $1 50 per bundle. 
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PRICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 


and Public Sales Report. 
Per Fyrom. To Remarks 
Db. C.D. C 

























































































ASHES, Pot ---------- Ton|:97 50 Dull. 
- Pearl ---+---++-°° il2 si 
BEEF, Mess -------+*->° bb] | 9 75] 10 
——— Primce+----+---° - 8 $ 12 
Carga --+ +--+ rer? 5 50} 
BUTTER, first quality ----- Ib 1G 1° 
for exportation + + + - 7 
CANDLES, mould -- +--+ -- 1s 1s 
Dipped --**---° 7 
Sperm.2 --**eee°° AG 45 
Wax -+- eee e- 60 
CHEESE, American ------- 5 8 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 8 23 
eee Boston, No.3. « - - - 18 23 
-————_—: Albany------- 20 2H 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
-———— White shirting- - --- yare 14 18) 
-——-—— Brown do------>- 12 13) 
——— 3-4 checks - ------ 16 8) 
wae 9098 (10 - 2 - eo oe 19 21; 
44 do -e-+--°-- 22 Qi! 
Stripes ----+---- 16 17! 
Plaids ----+-+-%-+- 18 20 
Bed-ticks - ------ 25 33 
—— Chambrays --+--- 15 16 
FEATHERS ----¢--+-->- lb 56 68 
FISH, Dry Cod -----+-++-- cwt | 2 50) 2 87 
— scale ----*--+-- 2 
—— Pickled Cod ------+-- bbl| 3 50) 4 
scale -+---+*-*° 2 
—— Salmon ------***°° 15 
— Fall mackrei No. 1) -- - 725! 8 
— NO. --°°- 5 50) 6 
—— No.3 -+-- 5 
— Southern shad No. 1 --- 5 50) 6 
-—— Connecticut mess shad - - 7 25| 7 75 
a——— Herrings - - °° ° ° 2 50) 3 
PLAX: <© = © = 2 2 © | 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - + -jcask) 13 13 50 
rough - - + ° 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - - - 
—— New-York s::perfine - |bbl.| 4 50) 4 62 
— Philadelphia - - - 5 5 12 
-—— Baltimore - - . 5 § 12 
-— Richmond - : - - 4 75 
.-  Middlings, fine - : 3 25 
—  HRyeflour - * ° ° 2 56} 2 62 
.—- Indian meal - : - 3 
— ———— in hogsheads 800 | 15 15 50 
_— Wheat, North River bus. 75 87 
—— Southern, new 94 
—— Barley : . ° 53 56 
Oats . ° ° . ' 34 
GLASS, Amer. 7by 9 . .|box | 8 
- 8 lO. ‘ 9 
 - = Sr 10 
GLUE ‘ Fe ° . Ib 10 15 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. . |25lb} 4 6 
- Cannon 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia ‘ A Ib 10 12 
_ North River ° 9 10 
HEMP, Water rot . P Ton 
- Dew rot ° ° ° 150 
HOGSLARD . ° . Ib 10 
HONEY . ° ‘ ° . 15 16 
HOPS Istand2d sort . ° 6 8 
{RON, American ° . {Ton| 85 20 
LUMBER, Boards, oak ; Mft | 18 
North River pine . . 16 17 
-—— Yellow pine 18 20 
—— Albany pineb’ds . vie. 18 
—— Scantling, pine | Mft | 14 15 
——— enenentta tinal oak 7 . 25 
-—- Oak timber ° ° sd. ft 20 2: 
_——— Shingles, cypress. . |1000) 4 
eo pine . ‘ 3 3 50 
——-— Staves, pipe . . ° 54 
a ae vh ‘ 43 
dime ae ie Ne ‘ 22 
mum whe tars . 25 
——— Hhd heading. . 50 
—-— — hoops. . 25 30 
MIL, Linseed ° . . fgal 96 
PLAISTER of PARIS . ‘ ‘fon| 4 28 
PORK, Cargo. ° . . jbbl} 9 
Prime, A ° 10 62; 11 
Mess . ‘ e 13 50} 14 " 
SOAP White * ‘ Ib 13 15 
Brown . . ° 9 11 
WAX, Bees, white ° | | 55 60; 
yellow, 3} | 3a) 





ANey-York, July 18, 1820; 
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HONORA. 
What tho’ Honora’s voice no more shall charm! 
No more her beamy smile my bosom warm! 
Yet from these eyes shall force for ever tear 
The sacred image of that ferm so dear? 
{ Shade* of ny love ! tho’ mute aud cold thy charms, 
Ne er hast thou Liest my happy rival’s arms ! 
! To my sad heart each dawn has seen thee prest, 
Each night bas laid thee pillow'’d on my breast! 
| 


o 





Force shall wot tear thee from thy faithful shrine! 
Shade of ny love! thou shalt be ever mine! 
Seward’s Monody on Andre. 
* The miniature of Honora! 











-A SUMMARY OF ‘THE PROGRESS OF THE 
ARTS IN FRANCE. 
Compiled for the Democratic Press, from M. 
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France in 1789 and 1819. 

In 1789, the French imported Cotton Goods to 
the amount of 26 millions of francs; in 1812, 
one million and a half. 

The Cachemire Shawls of M. Ternaux are ful- 
ly equal to those of India. The Angola goats, 
imported lately, promise new facilities to this 
manufacture. ; 

The manufactures of Linen and Silk have been 
wonderfully improved of late years; and the ma- 
chinery of Mr. Douglas, invited into France by 
M. Chaptal, has greatly contributed to the per- 
fection of all the manufactures depending on spin- 
ning and weaving. 

The establishments of the manufacture of Che- 
mical Articles now excel the English, both in 
quality and price. 

The art of Bleaching both with and without 
the aid of oxymuriatic acid, has been carried to 
the highest perfection, not only on linen and cot- 
ton, buton the pulp of paper. In this way, co- 
lours are not only discharged, but paper is also 
coloured now with the most beautiful tints, at a 
cheap rate. 

Distillation has been brought to great perfec- 


Argand, and Edward Adam. 
the form of the still, by diminishing its depth in 
proportion to its capacity ; the latter saved fuel 
by his mode of heating tae wash, and conden- 
sing the spirit of various strengths by a single 
operation. 

During the revolution, the art of making Vine- 
| gar for the table, for manufactures, and for medi- 
cine, by distilling wood and clarifying the pyro- 
h lizneous aicd, has been so improved as to supply 
great part of the consumption of this article at the 
best tables of Paris. 

The art of chemically purifying Water, by the 
improvement of filters, not merely in the mecha- 
nical construction, but in the chemical additions 
that precipitate the impurities of water, have es- 
sentially contributed, of late years, to health and 
to comfort. 
| The art of extracting the finest and most nour- 
ishing of Soups from the gelatine, contained in 
hones, was brought to great perfection, by M. 
Cadet de Vaux, : and the art of Preserving 
| meat, fruit, vegetables, and milk, perfectly good 
] for years. by the process of M. Apput, is also a 
present from Philosophy to Society. 

The expeditious mode of Tanning, of M. de 
Sexuin, is indeed: only expedient upon urgent oc- 
casions ; but the theory of tapning has wonder- 

















MAJOR ANDRE'S APOSTROPHE TO THE PICTURE OF 





Chaptal’s Comparison between the industry of 
| 





tion, by the improvement of Messrs. Chaptal, | 
The first improved | 








fully improved the practice of it, by applying . 


| this art the anatomy of the skin, and the chemical 


changes that take place in it duri ‘ 
of tanning. P ng the operation 


In France, for some years past, Paper has bee 
manufactured of an indefinite length. : 

The memoir of M. Monge, on the process of 
ne has greatly improved the Hat manufuac- 
ure. 

The Metallurgy of France, nos its 
branches, poms, English. = Setiguipeaaheg 

In Porcelain the Faench excel, at present, all 
Europe. 

T he Stone Engraving of M. de Lestayrie is 
daily improving, and promises to afford every 
scientific work, requiring plates, at much lower 
prices than formerly. 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 


certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the saul two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled ** an act to — in part the 
act, entitled “an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to ainend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” ssed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. MINTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

(7> Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all sueh payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
uor for two days prior to the sale. 














—— 


O¢= The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 


ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 


Albany, October 2, 1819. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 
COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS. of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Ofiice. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 





